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AN OUTING WITH THE SIERRA CLUB 

By WILLOUGHBY RODMAN 

HE Sierra Club of California is an incorporated company, 
its objects being, as stated in its articles of incorpora- 
tion, “To explore, enjoy and render accessible the 
mountain regions of the Pacific Coast; to publish au- 
thentic information concerning them; to enlist the 
support and co-operation of the people and the gov- 
ernment in preserving the forests and other natural 
features of the Sierra Nevada mountains.” 

The Club was organized in June, 1892. Until 1go1 its 
work was limited to the publication of its magazine 
and the holding of meetings at which were presented 

papers and discussions on subjects relating to the mountains of 
California. In goo increasing membership and a growing inter- 
est in the club’s work encouraged an attempt to examine and 
study on the ground conditions which theretofore had been pre- 
sented through the media of discussion and publications. The 
result has been a series of annual excursions, or “outings,” into 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. The club now has a member- 
ship of 800, made up of college professors, teachers, business 
and professional men, and students. Its President is John Murr. 

The club publishes the “Sierra Club Bulletin,” a magazine 
containing accounts of mountain trips, and articles on the topog- 
raphy, geology, botany, and zoology of the Sierra Nevada, for- 
estry and preservation of water supply. 

Four outings have been taken. In tgo1r the club visited the 
Tuolumne Meadows; in 1902, Kings River Cafion, and in 1903, 
the Canon of the Kern. 

Illustrations, except as otherwise credited, are from photographs by E. T. Parsons, 
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In 1904, a camp was established in Tuolumne Meadows, and 
from this base excursions were made t) neighboring points of 
interest. 

The outing began in the Merced Yosemite, where, on the 3rd 
day of July, 1904, the club dedicated, with appropriate ceremo 
nies, the lodge it had erected as a memorial of Joseph Le Conte, 
who was for years one of its honored members. 

The tramp began on the morning of July 4th, the club leaving 
the valley by the Yosemite Falls trail, and proceeding by easy 
stages, camps on the way being made at Porcupine Flat and 
‘Tenaya Lake. Several parties climbed Mt. Hoffman and Cathe 


dral I< ak. 





DEDICATION OF LE CONTE LopGR, YOSEMITE VALLFY 


The meadows of the upper Tuolumne are the most extensive 
of the Sierras. For eighteen miles they extend along the river 
and its main tributary, Lyell Creek, having a width ranging 
from half a mile to two miles. 

No one who has seen a mountain meadow, with its border of 
forest trees, its carpet of vivid green grasses interspersed with 
wild flowers, will attempt to describe it. The Tuolumne Mead 
OWS are mountain meadows, and no more can be said. 

\s it lows through its meadows, the Tuolumne river does nor 
display the ordinary characteristics of mountain streams. In 
stead of a torrent, rushing between rocky banks, dashing over 


ledges and boulders, we have a placid, deeply flowing river, mov- 
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TUOLUMNE RIVER, 


ing between grassy embankments, its calm surface marred by 
few disturbing rocks. There are falls and rapids, and in many 
places the banks are rocky; but its general course is even and 
quiet. Below the meadows it makes a wild plunge down its 
grand canon, only to resume its peaceful wanderings in the 
beautiful valley of Hetch-Hetchy. 

In its upper reaches, the Tuolumne is unlike the other stream 
which head in the high Sierra. Each of these rivers has its indivi? 
nality. 

The Kern is a dashing madcap. It has no time for thoughts or 
dreams. It has business below. It cares not what impression it 
makes. Its only aim is to hasten over its rocky bed to the broader 
life of the valleys. 

The Kings river is a mountain nymph, beautiful and innocent. 
Shy and elusive, she will glance at you from behind a jutting rock, 
then lose herself in the dreamy shadow of a green arcade. She may 
be just a little conscious of her beauty; but it is a guileless, inno 
cent knowledge, and does not mar her sylvan charm. 

The Merced is beautiful, but not with the artless loveliness of the 
Kings. She is more sophisticated. She knows her power. She 
says: “Look at me. I have taken the great leaps of Vernal and 
Nevada. I shall soon make the mad plunge of the Cascades. Now 
[ rest, serene in my loveliness. Am I not beautiful ?” 


She is beautiful, but with just a tinge of worldliness. It may be 































Hetcu-Hetcny VALLEY 
that the nymph of the Kings river takes shy glimpses of herself in the 
depths of some forest pool; but we are sure that the Merced maiden 
keeps a mirror and spends hours in the contemplation of her loveli 
ness. The Merced is the ball-room beauty ; the Kings, the nymph of 
forest and river. But the Tuolumne is unlike any of the others. It 
has not the dash of the Kern, the sylvan charm of the Kings, not 
the assertive beauty of the Merced. Placid and serene it flows; wise, 
not with the learning of the world, but with the lore of woodland 
and mountain. In no haste to reach its goal, it fulfils its destiny, and 
moves in its own dreams, its swirling eddies telling unuttered 
thoughts. [ut its silence is only the calm of latent power. Alone, 
behind the guarding walls of its cafon, it breaks forth into wild 
passion, only to lapse again into a brooding calm. 

It can tell strange legends of the peaks. It knows what Titanic 
labors upheaved the massive bulk of Dana. It has held convers« 
with the wild spirits who dwell on the ice-clad peak of Lyell. It 
knows the secret rites woven by the spirits of the glacial caves er 
they send forth the waters of its source. Heedless of man and his 
works, it lives its own deep dreams. 

But if the river is regardless of man, it none the less affords him 
a most delightful resting-place. 

The Sierra Club camp was situated near the junction of Lyell 


and Dana Creeks, which unite to form the Tuolumne river. 
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Pleasant and interesting excursions may be made by following 
up either tributary. 

Dana Creek rises on the flanks of Mt. Dana, a mountain o 
enormous bulk. The ascent of this mountain is tiresome anki 
laborious. Except on its glacial—eastern—side, it presents no 
great difficulties, and no dangers. To reach its summit from the 
north, west or south, requires no real climbing—only a long walk 
up hill. But the footing is such as tu render walking har: 
work. Its sides are covered with loose stones of all shapes 
and sizes, probably the debris of what was in prehistoric times 
a peak of great altitude. With the top in sight, but apparentiy 
coming no nearer, the pull over the loose stones is a heavy task. 

The summit is disappointing. It has no distinctive charac 
ter, no individuality. It does not stand out from the mass of tix 
mountain. There is no slender spire of rock, as on Mt. Wing 
or Cathedral Peak; no giant monolith, as on Brewer: no high, 
sharp ridge, as on Williamson; no appalling precipice, as on 
Whitney; no lonely, magnificent peak, as at Shasta. What on 
considers the essential features of a mountain peak are wanting. 
The summit is simply the top of an enormous rock pile. On 
reaching it, you know you have reached the top, because you 
can go no higher; but there is no sense of finality, of achieve 


ment. 


The view compensates both disappointment and labor. The 
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summit commands a magnificent panorama of wooded ranges, 
profound canons and snow-capped peaks. To the north, east 
and south, most of the mountains are covered with snow. To 
the west are the long wooded ridges of the first range of the 
Sierra, with the distant summits of the Coast Range on the 
horizon. To the east is a stretch of desert, brightened by the 
blue waters of Mono Lake. A few miles from the lake are the 
curious volcanic craters. The mighty masses of the Merced 
group prevent a comprehensive view of the Southern Sierra. 

\s we approached the summit we observed a curious and 
beautiful effect. Upon the edge of the ridge dividing the north- 
ern and eastern slopes there stood a narrow “cornice” of snow 
rising about four feet above the rocks. This snow was translu- 
cent, and in the light of the sun glowed with a delicate yet vivid 
goreen., 

The descent of Dana is even more wearing than the ascent. 
This mountain is not so fatiguing in a strictly physical sense, as 
it is tiresome—it is a bore. 


But the long downward climb was ended at last; and there 





followed two davs of luxurious “loafing” in the main camp. 
Only one who has experienced it, can know the joys of loafing 

incamp. When the knowledge of a difficult climb accomplished, 

and the prospect of another, are present to repel the charge of 


laziness; when there are small occupations, the pursuit of which 
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LYELL Fork, 


produces the appearance—without the effect—of great activity ; 
when skies are clear, rivers murmurous and still—and the com- 


missary abundant, camp-loafing is a delight. It is also an art. 


Do not loaf too obviously, or too industriously. Be fruitlessl) 
busy, actively idle. Talk of what you propose to do the follow- 
ing day. An effect may be produced by asking the cook in a 


loud voice if you can have breakfast at four the next morning, 
requesting him to put up a luncheon for you. This will impress 
others, at least those who are making their first outing. 

If you rush in to breakfast the next morning at nine, just in 
time to save your distance, no one will know but that you have 
been up and active for hours. A fishing rod will heighten the 
effect. You may remark that the fish did not rise, which will 
be true of the fish—and of yourself. 

The most difficult mountain-climb made by a large party was 
the ascent of Mt. Lyell. This mountain attains the altitude of 
13,090 feet, and bears upon its eastern siope a living glacier. 

The Lyell party left the main camp July 15th, following 
Tuolumne Meadow and Lyell Creek through the upper mead- 
ows. 

The sunset effects in the upper meadows were beautiful. 
Long after deep shadows rested upon the valley and its forest- 
clad walls, the peaks glowed with a rosy light, which faded into 
purple, then died away, leaving the rocky summits dark, gloomy, 


forbidding. 
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TvOLUMNE RIVER 


\rrived at Lyell base-camp, we were soon in bed, as an early 
start had been ordered for the morning. 

The summit of Lyell is reached by passing over Lyell Gla 
cier, which is deeply covered with snow. During the warmer 
hours of the day, the snow becomes softened to a considerable 
depth, but freezes again at night. As climbing over the soft 
ened snow is difficult, sometimes dangerous, it is necessary to 
reach the snow fields before they have felt the effect of the 
sun. Four o'clock found us out of our sleeping-bags, and “lined 
up, heavy-eved, but eager. 

\ party of less hardy climbers was to make an easier trip to 
the foot of the glacier; but fifty-three men, women and boys 
answered the call for the summit. 

\ member of the outing committee was leader of the summit 
party, which was divided into three companies, each having its 
captain. Rigid discipline was establisned and enforced. Each 
member was assigned to a numbered position in the line and 
instructed to keep it. Change of position was not permitted. 
Even when halts were made for rest, the line was kept. At 
intervals the word was given, “Call your numbers,” and each was 
required to call his number in its place, the captains seeing that 
the order was preserved. Our line was completed while it was 
yet too dark to start, so we stood in position, awaiting the light. 


We had not long to wait, and as the first glow of dawn rested 
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upon Lyell’s peak, we attacked the side of a steep ridge, and wert 
fairly off. 

After a sharp climb of about five hundred yards came the 
command, “Halt! Rest! Peel sweaters!” each of which was 
welcome to many. “Second wind” does not come early on such 
a hard ascent, and rest was grateful. “Peeling” was also accept- 
able, as, in spite of the nipping air of dawn, the work was warm- 
‘ing. 

Then followed a zig-zag up the side of the ridge, a long walk 
on its backbone, a short descent, a crossing of frozen ground 
which would be a swamp on our return, short scrambles up steep 
cliffs; then the long, laborious climb over the snow. 














ASCENT oF Mt. Lyeti Photo by W. F. Bad. 


A mountain snow-field, instead of presenting a smooth, even 
surface, is broken by innumerable ridges, the depressions be- 
tween which vary in depth from a few inches to four or five feet. 
The ridges have broad bases, but taper to a knife-edge. On 
the higher snow-fields, where the snow is hard frozen, a fall on 
or between these ridges is far from pleasant; and on our climb, 
many aching bones and muscles bore witness to the quality of 
the snow. It was pleasant and exciting to know that we were 
traversing a river of living ice, but we were not anxious for an 
intimate acquaintance with its primary stages. 

Our course lay obliquely across the ridges, and as, with in- 
creasing altitude, they grew farther apart, stepping from one 
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DESCENDING Mt. Lye_u Photo by W. F. Bad. 


to another became so difficult for many of the party that it b 
came necessary for the leader to make a trail, which he did by 
kicking off the upper portions of the ridges. Often in his attack 
the leader would slip and fall between two ridges. Rising, he 
would: bring fists and knees to bear on the icy barrier. 
Trail-making proved such heart-breaking work that three men 
in succession were glad to yield the leadership. As the fourth 
man weakened, we left the main body of the glacier and followed 
a narrow tongue, which extends through a “chute” almost to the 
summit, This chute is a narrow cleft in the rocks, and very stee». 
Near its top the nevé gives place to smooth, solid ice, bare of 
snow, which continues for about fifty feet at a steep incline. 


This icy chute gave us the only dangerous piece of work of the 
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climb. The situation was trying to weak nerves. The walls 
of the chute were too steep to be scaled. A tongue of snow ex- 
tended for some distance between the ice and the rocks, and 
from the tongue, which was a mere knife-edge, with smooth ice 
on one side, and a deep bergschrund, or gap between snow and 
cliff, on the other, it was necessary to step down upon the ice. 
[In most places the bergschrund was so wide that it was im- 
possible to rest a hand against the cliff to assist in maintaining 
equilib1ium. 

Owing to the steepness of the chute and the glassy surface of 
the ice, the leaders determined to cut steps in the ice and use a 
rope in making the ascent. While steps were cut and the rope 
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DESCENT OF Mt. LYELL Photo by W. F. Bad: 


stretched, the party waited patiently, a few hanging to the rocks, 
the greater number standing on the snow. 

While one man cut steps, another went on over the ice as 
anchor for the rope, one end of which was tied around his waist, 
the other to a projecting rock below the ice steps. As the chute 
made a sharp turn, it was necessary to station another man near 
the middle of the rope to keep it clear of the rocks and within 
reach of the climbers. 

As the leaders looked down upon the party waiting below, 
some clinging to the rocks, others standing in the snow, and 
reflected that fifty people, thirty of them women and boys, were 
trusting to them to be conducted safely over that icy slide, they 
realized the grave responsibility they had assumed. But hesi- 
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tation was idle; the people were becoming chilled from the snow, 
so the ascent began. 

Clinging to the rope, carefully seeking the ice steps, the 
climbers came slowly over the ice. The women made the pas- 
sage without hesitation; but many a fair face was pale, and 
many a little hand trembled as the anchor-man grasped it for 
the final lift. Only one person at a time was allowed on the rope. 
The object of this was to minimize the risk of injury from that 
terror of the mountains, falling stones—an ever present source 
of danger. In spite of precautions, numerous sharp fragments 
of stone dashed down the chute, but, fortunately, no one was 
struck but the anchor-man, and he was not injured. An hour 


was consumed in crossing the ice, during which time the leaders 
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Photo by W. F. Bad 
MTs. BANNER AND RITTEK FROM BAsE CAMP 





were subjected to a considerable nervous strain. But at last 
all were safely over and found in the view from the summit 
ample compensation for their risks and exertions. 

The descent from Lyell was without incidents, but tiresome. 
All but one of the party avoided the icy chute, by a long detour 
over a snow-slope, descending to the glacier over a rocky ridge 
not practicable for ascent. The snow, softened by the sun, was 
loose and slippery, and much slipping and sliding were caused 
thereby. The enthusiasm of climbing, the prospect of attain- 
ment, the spice of danger, which marked the ascent, were lack- 
ing. It was simply to get down. 

Early the next morning nine of us prepared for the conquest 
of Ritter. The trail was considered impracticable for animals, 
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so, reducing bedding and provisions to their lowest terms, we 
shouldered packs and started on a fifteen-mile tramp over a 
steep pass, up several high ridges, across a number of mountain 
streams, to the base of Ritter. 

We camped for the night near Thousand Island Lake, one 9 
the sources of the San Joaquin river, a blue mountain lake dot- 
ted with numerous islets, some showing groups of trees, many 
being but bare rocks. 

After our evening meal we looked long and earnestly at our 
objective—Mt. Ritter, and its companion peak, Banner. It 


would be difficult to imagine a more impressive mountain view 











Photo by W. F. Bad: 
ON THE SLOPE OF MT. RITTER 


than that of the Ritter-Banner group. Rising from a common 
base, the peaks of these two mountains are separated by a broad 
glacier. Neither mountain has a_ wide-spreading base. Tail 
and slender, they rise from their surrounding snow fields. From 
our view-point, Banner (12,957 feet) obstructed the view of the 
summit of its loftier neighbor, Ritter (13,156 feet). 

Our start was made at dawn. Crossing an ancient moraine, 
we passed by a gem-like lake into which the Ritter-Banner gla- 
cier was discharging miniature icebergs; then, turning a shoul 
der of granite, we were again upon a living glacier, and the day's 


work was begun. 
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A mountain may seem difficult and cangerous in contempla- 
tion, or when viewed from its base; but once the steady, per- 
sistent climb is begun, difficulty and danger are forgotten ; obsta- 
cles and perils are surmounted or avoided systematically, and 
as they are separately encountered. 

Ritter did not seem nearly so formidable when attacked at 
short range as when viewed from Lyell or from base-camp 
After a time we began thinking that his gloomy, threatening 
aspect was only a “bluff.” 

The work on the glacier is different from that on Lyell. The 
snow ridges are not so difficult, being lower and closer together. 
But the ascent is much more abrupt. Snow could not cling to 
the rocks if they were steeper. 

Obeying instructions from Prof. J. N. Le Conte, who had 
made the ascent, we kept to the snow as long as possible. Pass- 
ing from snow to rocks was dangerous, as is always the case 
when the cliffs rise nearly vertically from their base. ‘There is 
a gap—bergschrund—between snow and rock, which offers op- 
portunities for accidents. Should the snow-edge break, or 
should the climber miss his footing on the cliff, he would be 
dashed upon the rocks below. Our party crossed in safety, 
and commenced climbing an almost vertical rock-wall which 
demanded the exercise of extreme caution. Had it not been that 
the face of the mountain is marked by ridges, or “‘flutings,” the 
edges of which are composed of broken fragments of rock, ti¢ 
ascent would have been impossible. It was only by laborious 
clambering over, under and around these fragments, often mak- 
ing long detours, that we reached the summit. 

So steep was the ascent that at any time after leaving the 
glacier, a fall would have resulted in serious, if not fatal, injury 
Danger from falling stones was constantly imminent. A care- 
less step or a grasp of a loose stone would start a miniature 
avalanche, endangering the lives of those below, who, clinging 
to precarious handholds or standing om narrow ledges, could 
not avoid the falling fragments. 

In the course of our climb we suddenly came to a sheer cliff 
offering neither footholds nor handholds. To have gone back 
would have involved a long climb and the loss of more time 
than we could spare. The only alternative was to cross on the 
snow to a buttress of rock which bounded the southern edge of 
the cliff. The snow had shrunken from the wall, leaving a gap 
about twenty feet wide. The cliff was vertical; the snow was 
almost vertical and ended in a knife edge, having on the right the 
bergschrund about thirty feet deep with sharp rocks at its foot, 


and on the left a snow wall one thousand feet high and too steep 
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for footing. Our weight might cause the snow to give way to 


} 


right or left, or might send its entire upper portion sliding down 
the mountain. But rather than turn back, we crossed on the 
knife edge. The disiance across was about fifty feet, but ii 
really seemed greater. As we worked across this place, we 
concluded that Ritter was not bluffing after all; and our conclu- 
sion was strengthened by the remainder of the climb. 

\t last we reached the narrow ridge which leads to the sum 
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mit, and in a few minutes were at the top, where all our exer- 
tions were rewarded by a magnificent view. 

The view does not differ materially from the prospect from 
Lyell, except that Ritter permits a view of mountains which it 
shuts off from Lyell. It also affords a better view of the cafons 
of the San Joaquin river. 

There can be nothing more inspiring than the view from a 
great mountain peak. It produces a spiritual exaltation com- 
parable with no other state of mind. To me the effect is similar 
to that produced by music. 
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We remained at the summit an hour. Before leaving we in 
scribed our names on the register, which the Sierra Club keeps 
in a pile of stones on the summit. On most of these high peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada the club has deposited copper cylinders 
containing rolls of paper for registration of names of members 
who make the ascent. 

As is the case with all mountains of the character of Ritter, 
the descent is more difficult than the ascent. But we reached 
the glacier level without accident, and walked into camp tired 


and happy. 
Mt. Ritter is a difficult and dangerous mountain. With the 
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exercise of great caution its ascent may be made in safety, but 
it should be attempted by those only who are accustomed to 
mountain climbing, and who have sure feet and cool heads. 

On its return to Tuolumne meadows, the Mt. Ritter party 
found the main body preparing to break camp, to start the next 
morning for Hetch-Hetchy valley, by way of Hardin Lake and 
Hog Ranch, following the old Tioga road the greater part of th« 
distance. 

A small party was to follow the Tuolumne river through its 
grand cafion, joining the others in Hetch-Hetchy. The trip 


through Tuolumne Cafion had been considered the most adven- 
turous of the outing. On account of its difficulties and dangers, 
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this cafon has a bad name, and dire prognostications were made 
as to the fate of those who should attempt its passage. 

But the desire to enjoy the beauties of the cafon, the wander- 
lust and the spirit of adventure combined to overcome hesita- 
tion, and a party of fourteen, including eight of the Mt. Ritte: 
party, shouldered packs and made the descent. 

The grand cafon of the Tuolumne is about twenty-four miles 
in length. It varies in width, in some places the rocky walls 


coming very near the river, to recede again, leaving a stretch of 
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meadow and woodland between river and cliff. In no place 
does the width across its floor exceed half a mile. The greater 
portion is narrow. During the twenty-four miles of its course 
through the cafon the river descends more than five thousand 
feet, much of its fall being made in a series of magnificent cata- 
racts. These falls have not the great height of Nevada, Bridal 
Veil or Yosemite falls, but equal them in impressiveness. On 
the Tuolumne falls the water does not descend vertically, but 
follows very steep inclines. One of these falls is unlike any 


other of the great falls of the Sierra Nevada. On leaving the 
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crest, the water takes an oblique course across the canon for 
about 100 feet, then turns almost at a right angle to its former 
course, only to be deflected by another ledge. In this mannet 
the river descends about five hundred feet in a series of steps, 
cach plunge being made at a distinct angle with those which 
immediately precede and follow it. Another fall—the most 
beautiful of the cafon—is the California, or “Fountain” fall. Ax 
this point, where the river is very narrow and swift, it dashe 
over a bed of granite sloping at an angle of about twenty-two 
and one-half degrees. Not far from the crest of the fall the 
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stream impinges against a ledge or an enormous boulder, which 
throws the whole body of water into the air in a mass of spray 
and foam. The river is larger than the Merced, where it passes 
through its Yosemite, and the effect of such a volume of water 
hurled into the air is indescribable. 

The walls of the cafion are higher than those of the Merced 
Yosemite. Their sky-line is not so even, being broken by peaks 
some of which reach an altitude of seven thousand feet. There 
are cliffs which have a higher vertical face than any of the Mer- 
ced Yosemite; and there are vast buttresses of rock which, in 
bulk, height and impressiveness, surpass those of the more 
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famous valley to the south. If one could except the Le Conte 


dome, it would be safe to say that the Tuolumne cafion is grander 
than the Merced Yosemite. 

This statement will be received with incredulity; for many 
know the Merced Yosemite, while very few have even heard of 
the Tuolumne cafon. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
The difficulties and dangers attending its passage have prevented 
the general public from becoming acquainted with the cafon 
of the Tuolumne. There are no trails through it. It is im- 
passable for pack animals, and extremely difficult for footmen. 
To construct wagon reads like those of the Merced Yosemite 
would involve engineering difficulties so great as to render theit 


cost prohibitive. The cafion is also more remote from railways 
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than is the Merced Yosemite. For these reasons the Tuolumne 
canon is little known now, and will so continue for many years 

The passage of the cafion is considered dangerous. While 
our party passed through in safety, we could readily see that 
it has well earned its reputation. 

The most formidable obstacle, the greatest dangers, are pre 
sented by the glaciated rocks of which the domes of the canon 
and a great portion of its floor are composed. The action oi 
glaciers long since extinct has polished the rocks of the canon 
to a high degree. It is the theory of some that the action of 
sand has contributed more largely than that of ice to this effect. 
Be the cause either one, or the other, xr the two combined, the 
rocks certainly have received a fine polish. In the sunlight 


the sheen of the rocks is like that of ice or snow. Seen at a 
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distance of a quarter of a mile, stretches of this glaciated rock 
glitter and glisten like glass. This glacial polish renders the 
surface of the rocks so smooth and slippery that footing is un- 
certain, even upon a level surface. When the rocks lie at a 
sharp incline, as is usually the case, crossing them is always haz 
ardous, sometimes impossible. Hob-nails will not take hold on 
the rocks, and unprotected shoe soles slip at every step. At 
several places on our trip we found it necessary to use a rope 
in making descents. In places, dikes of polished granite extend 
across the cafion from cliff to cliff, leaving a narrow trough with 
vertical sides for the river. Often the cliffs are too precipitous 
to permit a detour, and the only escape is by “roping.” <A rope 
is passed around a tree, the climber grasps its two sections, as 
sumes a sitting position and slides with more or less grace as 
far as the rope permits, If the rope reaches the foot of the 
slide, well and good; if not, he must trust to luck. This process 
is trying to nerves—and trousers. 

Our party was fortunate in finding slides with trees conven 
iently placed; and in one place only did we find a slide which 
in length exceeded our doubled rope, and there it was necessar\ 
to drop only about ten feet to a friendly ledge. 

Next to the glaciated rocks, the most formidable features of 
the cafion are the domes, which are numerous. A dome is what 
its name indicates—a rounded mass of rock rising alone from 
the floor of a valley or plateau, or jutting from the side of a 
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mountain. Its sides curve with a very short radius, and aré 
consequently steep. Many of the domes are glaciated, but even 
those which were never polished by the ice, or from which the 
glacial polish has worn away, are difficult, often unsurmount 
able. They frequently reach a height of seven or eight hundred 
feet and cover large bases. Occasional cracks in the surfaces, 
or clumps of moss render a precarious footing possible. But 
often their steep, unbroken sides defy the most expert climber. 
If an isolated dome is encountered, it may be avoided by a de- 
tour. But if a dome projecting from the cafon wall blocks the 
way, One must either climb over it or turn back. On several 
occasions, our party was compelled to travel long distances 
from the river, climbing nearly one thousand feet, because a 
stretch of rock only a few yards across offered no footholds. 

On one occasion, as we were walking along the river bank, 
congratulating ourselves on our rapid progress, we came upon 
the nose of a cliff projecting into the water. A narrow ledge 
led from the river bank along the face of the cliff, but was broken 
where the cliff entered the water and renewed just one foot be 
vond our longest step. The sheer face of the cliff gave no hand- 
holds upon which to swing across. It was most exasperating. 
That gap of twelve inches caused us to consume more than two 
hours’ time. First came a long hard climb up a chimney which 
terminated in a narrow ledge at the foot of a steep and slippery 
incline. This ledge, composed of brittle rock and narrowing to 
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a few inches as it crossed the incline, could not be crossed with- 
out assistance. One of the party scrambled up the incline and 
with the rope steadied his companions as they crept across, find- 
ing a descent for himself on the other side of the slope. Arrived 
at the end of the ledge, we found ourselves at the edge of a 
sheer descent of fifty feet, at the foot of which began a steep 
slope hundreds of feet in height. Our rope helped us down the 
first, and hard work accomplished the second. 














Tue UNICORN 


The most laborious work of the passage was what is tech- 
nically called “brush-bucking.” In many places the cafion walls 
terminate in gentle slopes covered with earth. Kept moist by 
water trickling and seeping from above, these slopes support a 
luxuriant growth of brush. Wild lilac, buckthorn, manzanita 
and other bushes form thickets which are almost impassable. 
When the slope extends to the river, or terminates in a sheer 
cliff, the only passage is through the brush. The bushes must 
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be thrust aside by main force, and as they are tough and elastic, 
progress is slow. Some of the brush—notably manzanita- 
“fights back.” Working through these thickets up steep slopes 
or along narrow ledges is fatiguing. 

It was interesting to note the changes in vegetation as w 
descended. At first we met only the pines and other conifers oi 
the 8500-foot level. These gradually gave place to the growth 
of lower altitudes. Toward the end of the cafion we walked 
among magnificent oaks. Similar changes were noted in the 
wild flowers. 

As the lower levels were reached flowers increased in numbet 


and in beauty. In several places where the river runs betweei 
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low, flat banks, it was bordered with bushes of the azalea. More 
than once we saw an eighth of a mile of these lovely flowers in 
full bloom, their rich, heavy odor filling the air with sweet- 
ness. 

As the canon lies within the boundaries of a forest-reserv, 
where shooting is prohibited, animal life is abundant. Members 
of our party saw deer. Once in crossing a meadow we walked 
for more than a mile along a distinctly marked bear run. We 
also saw numerous other bear “signs.” Smaller animals are 
numerous. 

The river is full of fish. Our passage was too hurried to per 
mit time for sport; but we supplied our frying pans by a few 
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minutes’ work while waiting for meals. Seven or eight rattle 
snakes yielded their skins and rattles to our party. 
It being impossible to take pack animals through the cafion, 


we carried sleeping bags and provisions on our backs. 
A twenty-pound pack is not of material assistance in climbing ; 
a steep dome whose sides offer only finger- and toe-holds. The 


writer has a vivid recollection of one occasion, when, in climbing 
the sides of a giant dome, clinging to the edge of a crack abou 
two inches deep and utilizing small clumps of moss, with an 
almost vertical descent of about three hundred feet behind him, 
his pack suddenly shifted to one side, throwing him out of bal 





ance. It was only by falling flat on his face, and presenting to 
the rock as large a surface of corduroy as was possible, that h. 
ined bic eavilibrium. 

These packs furnish striking illustrations of that curious law 
of progressive gravity which does not manifest itself on level 
lands. A pack weighing twenty pounds on the first day of 
tramp will, on the fifth day, have increased to one hundred, al 
though part of its contents may have been consumed. 

Our party occupied four days in covering the twenty-four 
miles of the canon, proceeding as leisurely as possible in order 
that we might enjoy the magnificent scenery. We could hav: 
spent two weeks pleasantly and profitabiy in this wonderful val- 
ley, but were under engagement to meet our main party in 


Hetch-Hetchy valley at a certain time, 
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Hetcu-Hetcuy VALLEY 


The descent of this cafon is difficult, and is attended by som, 
danger. But any one possessed of reasonable strength, endw 
ance and coolness may make the passage in safety, and will be 
abundantly rewarded for all exertion and risks. 

Hetch-Hetchy valley needs no description. We had two idle 


days there; then came a tramp to beautiful Lake Eleanor; for a 


few of us a night at desolate Granite (or Kibbey) Lake; then 


walk through a magnificent forest to Reed River; one more ni; 
under the stars; a last eight-mile stretch, partly through a « 
trict made desolate and hideous by sawmills; then a little lum 
bering-railway; then the Sierra railway, where stuffy Pullmans 
made us sigh for breezy nights under the trees; then Oakdale 
and the friendly tentacles of the mighty cctopus gently but firmly 
drew us back to civilization and labor. ) 

The outing was a pronounced success. During a month one 
hundred and forty-six club members and guests, together with 
servants and a large party of packers, were conducted over many 
miles of mountain trails; numerous mountains were climbed 
and many side-trips made, without a single accident. The party 
was well fed and cared for. A large pack-train kept us supplied 
with provisions. Lodgings were commodious and airy, the roofs 
being the broad sky; the walls, forests and cliffs; the floors and | 
beds, the bosom of kindly mother earth. 

If it be asked what is gained by these outings, the answer is 


easy. In the first place, the outings necessarily afford abundant 
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opportunities for active physical exercise. Although a few use 
saddle-horses, the outings are primarily tramping-trips. The 


exertion is not too violent. In passing from one camp to an- 
ther the ground is covered in easy stages, a day’s march rarely 
exceeding ten miles. 

Qin side-trips, while the walks between camps are not diff 
cult, the mountain-climbing and the exploration of rugged canons 
and passes necessarily involve more exertion. Such excursions 
are made by the more hardy members only. But one who does 
not join in the more ambitious efforts of the club need not be 
idle. The main camps are always so placed that points of in 
terest can be reached by short excursions. Many club members 
do not join climbing parties, but remain at the main camp, find- 
ing in fishing, picnics and one-day walks abundant pleasure and 
sufficient exercise. 

Sleeping out of doors is also beneficial. A few campers uss 
tents; but the majority prefer to sleep under the stars, and 
derive great benefit from constant exposure to the fresh air. 

The aromatic odor of the pine forests is not only pleasant, 
but health-giving. The fresh, pure air of the peaks and the high 
valleys is tonic and invigorating. 

Fed by melting snows, the springs and streams of the moun- 
tains afford an unlimited supply of cool, delicious water. Owing 
to its purity, great quantities of this water may be drunk with- 
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out injury, and the flushing of the system so caused is a distinct 
benefit. 

It is not merely its low temperature which renders mountain 
water so pleasant. Dashing over rocks, plunging down cata- 
racts, leaping to surmount obstructing boulders, the water be 
comes thoroughly aerated, acquiring a crisp tone and sparkle. 
But it is not only cool, pure and fresh. It has a peculiar quality, 
a “tingle” which makes it not only invigorating but exhilarating. 
\ draught of it brings to mind wind-swept peaks, glacial cav- 
erns, sparkling waterfalls and whirling eddies. 

Colds are almost unknown among mountain-climbers, the pure 
air and outdoor life rendering one practically immune to these 
annoyances of city life. Owing to the dryness of the atmo 
sphere, perspiration, though profuse, is at once evaporated. 

Freedom from the ordinary cares and occupations of life is 
also a source of physical well-being. It is absolutely useless to 
worry Over business. The main camps of the club are usually 
made at the end of a four-days journey from railroads, and the 
side-trips take one even farther from civilization. Out of reach 
of telephone and telegraph, it is useless to worry, as nothing can 
be done, and bad news cannot come in to cause new worries, 
Those who join the outings seem to be able to detach themselves 
completely from every-day life. A party of professional and 
business men may spend days and nights together on trail and 


mountain or around the evening camp fire without once men- 
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tioning business, money or politics. 





This rest is certainly beneficial to 


over-wrought nerves and weary 


brains. f 

While the social features of the H 
outings are not the most prominent, 
they are sources of great pleasure. 


The club committee exercises 
great care in forming its parties, 
admitting those only whose charac 
ters, habits and associations are un 
objectionable. Many pleasant asso 
ciations and warm friendships are 
formed. 

Thrown entirely upon their own 
resources, dependent upon one an 
other for entertainment, the camp 
ers learn to know each other better 
in one month of camping than 
would be possible in years of every 
day life. 

The evenings around the camp- 
fires of the main camps are to many 
the most attractive features of th 
outings. Regular programs ar 


presented, consisting of orchestral 





music, songs, recitations, stories 
and impromptu entertainments of 
various kinds. Nothing can show 
a person’s essential characteristics 
more clearly than the occupations 
and incidents of camp life. If a man 
is a good camper, with all the term 
implies, he is a good man, a good 


friend, and you may rely upon him 





forever. 

There is nothing which draw: 
men so closely together as the inti 
mate association of a side trip. Fai 
from civilization, under the influ 
nce of the most impressive manifes 
tations of nature, the littlenesses ot 
everyday life are forgotten, and the 
elemental facts of life and characte 
appear. 





Photo by Wm. P. Boland 
VERNAL Fats 
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To men who care sufficiently 
for mountain-climbing to under- 
eo the labor and assume the 
risks incidental to it, the pursuit 


of their common object is alone a 





sufficient tie. When to this are 

added the exchange of assist 
ance, pleasures and dangers 
shared together, all the elements 
of an intimate and delightful as 
sociation are present. 

The purely intellectual bene 
fits of the outings are obtained 
from lectures and camp-fire 

: talks. The club has been fortu- 


nate in that a number of eminent 





scientists have taken part in its 
excursions, and each has deliv 
ered informal lectures on the 
subject of his specialty. We have 
had lectures from Dr. Grove 
Carl Gilbert, Mr. John Muir, Dr 
C. Hart Merriam, Dr. Henry 
Gannett, Prof. W. IF. Badé, Al 
den Sampson, Prof. A. J. Law 
son, and Prof. J. N. Le Conte 
While no systematic instruction 
has been attempted, a vast 
amount of useful and interesting 
information has been imparted. 

To many the greatest benefit 
derived from these outings is 
the mental and spiritual eleva 


tion which comes from commun 





ion with nature. 


Tare Gap, Hercu-Hetcuy VALLE, 


The influence of scenes of 
beauty and grandeur is ennob 
ling. He is to be pitied who can wander on the banks of a mountain 





river, pass through a profound cafion, or stand upon the summit of 
a lofty peak, and not feel that he is a better man. 

Face to face with Nature where she shows her power most 
grandly, we rise above petty cares and conventions, to a reali 
zation of its deeper significance. ‘This mental elevation 1s not 
temporary. Its influence is abiding, and we feel it in higher, 
truer conceptions of life. 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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YOSEMITE 
By JOHN D. GALLOWA} 


[TH step impatient and with troubled brow 
And eyes all heedless of the beauty there, 


Breathless he comes to this far mountain lan 
The little Man-God of the world of care. 


Then pause, and in this quict valley seat 
O’er watched by clustered mountains calm and high 
He feels the wondrous spell tiiat Nature weaves 
And learns the secret of the sun-lit sky. 
For here are curving domes and slender spires 
And massive walls of granite stern and gray 
That stand in grandeur as the master hand 


Upreared them on that distant primal day. 


These giant forms have felt the airy wings 
Of countless years that passed in sun and rain 
Around them oft the crashing storm has rolled, 


And on them many a sunbeam warm has lain 


They know the secrets of an earlier day, 


When this old earth was in its glorious prin 


.s 
They keep their secrets in their granite breasts 


And, deathless, face the coming years of 
And here the water plunges from the height 


time. 


And here the winding river curves its way, 
\nd here the mirrored lake in silence sleeps 


And in the trees the wandering breezes play 


\round this sacred spot in fretted lines 

The guardian forests keep their faithful stan 
\nd give with whispered voices soft and low, 
A greeting t 


Se * 


1 
| 


» this fair and favored land. 





\nd far beyond, the snowy mountains rise, 
Whose pure white robe of never changing hue 
\nd untrod wastes and gleaming fields of ic« 
An old mysterious longing wakes anew. 
Yet tis at night when thro’ the azure air 
The moon’s bright orb moves silent, calm and slow 
That towering spires and domed heights are blent 
In beauty by a pure ethereal glow. 
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Then bathed in silver light the water falls; 
In mystic glory drifts the wind-born spray ; 

While from the hollow cavern voices sound— 
The spirits of the waters at their play. 


One constant star hangs o’er the shadowed height, 
Where leaps the water to its headlong fall; 

One night-bird from the darkness of the trees 
In cadenced music flutes his plaintive call. 


Filled with the dreaming beauty of the scene, 
The vague and sombre stillness of the hour, 
He yields to feelings formless as the night 


: And owns the strength of Nature’s mystic power. 


He finds in shattered crag and lofty dome 
\nd waters falling in the silver light, 

\ kinship with the spirit of the hills, 
A friendship with the voices of the night. 


And then with fond regret and backward gaze 
Once more unto the restless world he turns, 

Yet in his memory dwells the pictured place, 
And in his heart the mountain longing burns. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOCIAL PHASES OF SIERRA CLUB 

MOUNTAINEERING 
By MARION RANDALL 

HERE are ways and ways of enjoying life, 
but few that are so incomprehensible to the 
average mind as the way of the Sierra Club. 





That civilized beings who have once known 
the comforts and luxuries of modern city life 






should choose to forego these even for a 
month, to return to the ways of their nomadic an- 
cestors, is deemed by some people ample proof of 
unsoundness of mind. 

Indeed, in the early days of his novitiate, the Sierra Club 
member may find it a little difficult to prove his own sanity 
satisfactorily to himself. Like the little old woman of the jungle 





he must needs occasionally ask of his dazed consciousness, “Lack 
a mercy on us, can this be I?” For not only has he learned to 
sleep on the bare, hard ground, to arise cheerfully with the sum- 


Illustrated from photographs by E. T. Parsons, 
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mer sun, to bathe in icy streams, and, when on the march, to 
turn his tin cup into soup-plate, bean-dish, dessert-dish or coffee- 
cup; but he finds that except in his few moments of introspection 
these eccentric conditions, far from surprising him, seem to be 
the natural, rational order of things. 

A very radical change, too, has taken place in his attitude to- 
wards his fellow beings, and he finds himself on terms of easy 
familiarity with men and women of whose very existence he 
was unaware but a few days since. None of the signs by which 
he has been wont to know his kind will avail him here; as far as 
outward appearances go, the professor and the packer might b 
brothers—'tis only by their speech you shall know them. How 
rare culture can fare forth clad in spotted overalls, how an orna 
ment to society can disguise herself in hob-nailed boots an‘l 
short-skirted denim gown, and how a kindly gentleman's soul 
can exist behind the mask of a bearded miscreant are problems 
which only the philosophy of the woods can explain. All sorts 
of people are to be found here, gathered from many a clime, 
many a calling, workers in the main, busy men and women of 
many interests who have yet known how to keep the holiday 
spirit alive. 

Happily for the friendly, united feeling which is indispensabi 





to the success of the outing, the remote places in which the per 
manent camps are located necessitate several vagabond davs 


along the trail before camp is reached. [t is impossible to re 
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main distant or formal amid the sights and sounds incident to 
moving a party of two hundred persons, their provisions and 

f impedimenta, their cooks and their pack mules; and the sooner 

d one realizes that conventions and formalities are things to be put 

4 away with one’s city clothes, the sooner one is in harmony with 

; the spirit of the outing. 

For freedom and fellowship are its dominant notes. There i- 
no chance for shams and insincerities here, and in no other place 
is one’s true nature so clearly to be read, often by the light of 
seemingly trivial incidents. When one is fifty miles from raitl- 
road or postoffice and a five days’ journey from a bath-tub, one 
develops an entirely new standard of valuations. A shoe-string, 

: a hat-pin, a piece of candy, these come to be priceless treasures, 

‘ and the measure of one’s generosity is taken by the way one 





shares them. <A cake of soap is a trifling gift ; but if it represents 
your cleanliness for a fortnight to come, and you share it with 
a poorer sister, shall not your name be blessed? As opportuni 
ties for high and heroic deeds come but seldom, it is by the little 
things that we must judge, and it is strange how long and how 
kindly such slight services will linger in the memory. 

In all the Sierra Club camps, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, the same general arrangement prevails. The camp is 
mapped out into three principal divisions; the commissary is 
the main centre of affairs, the men’s quarters are off to one side, 
and the women’s on the other. An adjacent meadow is as- 
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signed to the pack-animals, but as they are not club members 
they refuse to be bound by the restrictions of the committee, and 
prefer to browse among the sleeping bags in the watches of the 
night—the only specimens of the genus nightmare known to the 
mountains. One is repeatedly assured that a horse or mule wiil 
never willingly tread upon a human form, but when one is 
aroused from deep and peaceful slumber by a snorting, munch- 
ing apparition not six feet away, one’s instinct is to alarm the 
camp. 

Some amusing incident attaches itself to every camping-place 
along the trail. Who could forget the humors of that night spent 
around the camp-fire when dunnage bags failed to arrive—the 
songs that were sung and the jokes that were cracked at the 
expense of the “slow mule freight’? Or that weird breakfast 
eaten before dawn on the occasion of a momentous climb, where 
a plaintive voice told how, “Someone got between me and the 
moon, and I’m just swimming in maple syrup;” where the salt 
and sugar by some invisible agency kept changing places, with 
lire effects on our coffee and mush, and where Charley Tuck. 
most easy-going of Celestials, by a timely and mysterious ill 
ness entered his protest against the breakfast hour? The mis- 
haps prove even more entertaining in retrospect than the days 
that run smoothly, and they can be heartily enjoyed at the time, 
too, if the right attitude is taken towards them. The reply of 
a well-known scientist to the girl who boasted that she had not 
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had a single misadventure was significant. “You poor thing,’ 
he said, “I’m so sorry for you!” 

Life in the main camp, of course, varies according to individ 
ual tastes, some preferring a comfortable, idle existence with 
' books and hammocks; but most of us lead a wandering life from 
: sunrise to sunset. The day begins early, for delightful though 

it may be to sleep out under the stars, a bed on the ground offers 
no inducements to the half-waking, half-sleeping bliss which is 
the greatest friend of the early worm. And some subtle influence 
of the morning makes sleep almost impossible after the sun has 
peeped over the mountain wall. Indeed, long before he has risen 
j when the unfamiliar stars of the dawn are yet in the sky, ong 
; feels the stir of the coming day, and watches, wide-eyed, the 





nascent light in the star-strewn firmament growing, growing, un 
til the myriad eves of night close, dazzled and ashamed, and 
every dark crevice of peak and cliff is filled with life-giving light. 
lar above the tree-tops a few strong-winged birds are soaring: 
trom every silent pine comes a murmur of awakening life; even 
the babbling stream seems to send forth a new note of gladness, 
and on every side is told the world-old story of dawn after dark 
joy after sorrow, life after death. 


ness 


[| should like to entrap some narrow-minded believer in th 
Gospel of Gloom and carry him away for a month in the woods 
and ask him to explain why, when one has been stirred to the 


very depths of one’s being by some such marvellous beauty, 
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should turn so easily to laughter and jest. After watching in 
awed reverence the wonder of the dawn, one realizes, with a 
chuckle of self-mockery that one is sitting up in a most uncom- 
fortable attitude cravenly postponing the ordeal of crawling from 
the blankets and dressing. But a delicious breakfast is the re- 
ward. You might not so consider it, viewed in the cold light of 
civilization, but it tastes uncommonly good at the time. 

Then follows a long happy day spent in fishing, tramping or 
swimming, a day spent alone, with one companion or with a 
dozen, as one chooses. Half-past six usually finds us back in 


camp waiting in hungry impatience for Charley Tuck's signal 





THE COMMISSARY 


that dinner is served. In an instant we form in line, and pro 
curing cup and plate en route, we file past the long table while 
generous portions of soup, stew, corn, rice, or whatever the noble 
Tuck and his assistants have prepared are served to us by ban- 
danna-capped and aproned damsels. 

Thereupon we retreat to a little distance, seat ourselves upon 
the ground and, plate on lap, proceed to enjoy our dinner—and 
the play. 

For it seems like a bit of comic opera. The stage is set for 
a woodland scene, a background of pines with the waning red 
light behind. Groups of strangely garbed people stand about 
talking and eating, or stroll up and down. Every now and then 
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the elated advent of a lucky fisherman or the discomfited arrival 
of a luckless one is greeted with cheers, and on a few rare nights 
to the little dramas enacted in by-play is added a more general 
excitement in the coming of the pack-train, our one connection 
with the outer world. 

The camp-fire entertainment with which we conclude the day 
is remarkable for the mixed program which it offers. A lecture 
on geology, or botany, an instrumental solo by Charley Tuck, 
an impromptu ballad or a vaudeville turn—one never knows 
what the evening will bring forth. And then we say good-night, 


and turning aside from the glowing circle, campward we go, 
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DINNER TIME 


to lie at last looking up where the tall shafts of the pines seem 
to meet and uphold the starry canopy above. 

But what idea can a bare outline of a day's doings give of the 
charm of it all?) Only those who have led the same wandering 
life can realize how incomparably fresh the morings are, what joy 
there is in the mere living and breathing, how strong grows the 
spell of gypsy-land. 

Now as you travel the unfamiliar way your fancy is caught 
b a meadow, bright with the glory of painted blossoms—daisies, 
white, purple and pink; yellow “brown-eyed Susan,” delicate 
cyclamen and flaming tiger-lillies. Again the strange, barren 
beauty of a sandy plateau with snow-streaked mountains loom 
ing above, dark and forbidding even in the morning sunshine, 
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dwells in the memory for many an hour. One day we walk fo 


miles among huge blocks of piled-up granite, where the juniper 
alone is hardy enough to grow, and then one quick descent brings 
us out of the grim land of granite and pine down among thi 
shimmering cottonwoods and grassy meadows of a_ rippling 
water-course. A welcome relief, we think, and yet the next 
moment the eyes again seek the sombre pines. 

For what, after all, do those happy deciduous trees know of the 
ereat mountain world? Standing in close, clustering lines above 
the laughing river, all summer long they dance and nod wan- 
tonly to every wandering breeze, whispering stories of mirth and 
sunshine, only to fall asleep when winter comes. But the 
gnarled old pine stands alone, strong and reliant and touched 
with a tender melancholy, even amid the joyous tumult of the 











ON THE SUMMIT 


f the winter snow, 


spring-time. For he has felt the weight 
has seen the death of the year as well as the birth of the spring, 
and knows that every round-eyed daisy that looks up to the 
sun opened its eyes only at the cost of another's death and decay. 
Yet he sees in nature a force working ever for the good, with 
nothing wasted, nothing lost, and strong in knowledge and in 
faith he stands undaunted by the fiercest wind that blows. 
Long afternoons one spends along the river— 

“A little stream that little knows 

Of the great sea towards which it gladly flows” 
—watching the shining flecks, golden, brown or green, slip 
siilently past, or looking up into the sky, a vast highway for th: 
questing clouds that daily troop across the mountains, some 
times singly, luminous, white-robed penitents, sometimes in 
careless groups, happy knights-errant in raiment of crimson and 
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gold, and every now and then a sullen band of the unforgiven, 
gray-garbed and despairing, whose dull leaden masses yet fail 
to hide the glory behind. From many a wide-spread meadow, 
rimmed about with shadowy pines, have we watched the slow, 
impalpable change from garish day to twilight, from dusk to 
moon-lit night, until the tranquil stars shone forth again to quiet 
the restless longing the vanishing day brings. For each pilgrim 
soul has its quest urging it ever onward; and down the glowing 
path that leads to the westering sun seems to be a forbidden road 
to the grail. 

All too quickly the great wheel of earth spins the golden hours 
away until the last night has been spent out under the sky and the 
last stage-load of radiant, sun-burned mountaineers has rolled 
away homeward on the long hot stretch of the valley road. 

If one loves dainty food, a soft bed and purple and fine linen 
with an unchangeable devotion and expects that a pack-train be 
run on the orderly plan of an express, a summer with the Sierra 
Club is to be avoided. But if he can eat with undiminished relish 
from ignoble tin, sleep peacefully on the ground and walk with 
ease his ten daily miles, be they horizontal or perpendicular, he 
will vote such a trip as ours an unqualified success. And in the 
winter days, when, though the Sierra are storm-locked and _ in- 
accessible, he hungers for the freedom of the open, his greatest 
pleasure will be to gather around him his companions of the sum- 
mer, and in talk of trail and camp live the merry mountain days 
over again. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


IDYLL 
By STACY E. BAKER 
OME for the clamor of the town. But I, 


To walk through greening fields, beside some stream, 


Where willows droop and dream. 


Some for the eloquence of men. For me, 
The warble of full-throated songsters, where 
May-buds perfume the air. 


Corry, Pa. 
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A SIERRA CLUB FISHERMAN 
By EDWARD T. PARSONS 


Y FIRST summer's mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada, July, 1go1, led me to the Tuolumne 


Meadows, possibly the most beautiful Alpine 





parks in the entire system. For eighteen miles 
they extend in succession from the base of Mt 
Lvell, at an elevation of nine thousand feet, to 
the head of the Tuolumne cafion proper, eight 
thousand five hundred feet above sea level 
They are broad and spacious, rich in flower 
studded verdure, bordered by heavily timbered 
mountain slopes, and guarded and sentineled by 





> ns 


Phan interesting glacial domes and rugged mountain 


peaks. Through the midst of these emerald 
meadows flows the limpid Tuolumne River, loitering in sedgy glacial 
lakes, gently cascading over granite dams, and meandering slowly in 
its sod-banked bed as if loth to leave the superb region. 

Thrilled by the delights of these fascinating uplands, | felt 
but one thing lacking to their completeness—the jovs of angling. 
For at that time the virgin Tuolumne was not yet peopled with 
the trout that should have leaped in the occasional rippling cas- 


cades, lurked under overhanging turfy banks, and multiplied in 











FISHING ! Photo by W. F. Bad 
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THe Happy Isies, 
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the deep, willow-sheltered, gravel-bedded pools of this beautiful 


SS a 


stream. So that when planning last year to revisit this titanic 
roof garden, | heard with much pleasure that the Tuolumne had 
been “stocked,” and that there might possibly be a reward for 
the faithful fly-caster over its likely waters. 

Our Sierra Club party camped on the south side of the river, 
in the forest opposite Lambert’s Dome, and not far from the 
appetizingly agreeable Soda Springs. One day an excursioa 
was planned to the lower end of the meadows, at the head of the 
Tuolumne canon, where the river leaves the meadows to rush, 
toss, and fall through the twenty-five miles of giant gorge on its 
way to the fertile San Joaquin valley, there to be the life and 
prosperity of many an alfalfa field and fruit ranch. We were 


ga 





to encamp at this teway of the canon over night, and next 
day view some of its beauties and wonders. 

So I started in the morning, solus, with my rod, landing net, 
and carefully selected flies, for my first trial of unknown waters, 
and, while on my way down the river I found many deep pools, 
the unruffled surface of the clear water revealed a warning vision 
to my watchful quarry, and I joined the party that evening with 
but a light catch of Rainbow Trout (Salmo Irideus). 

I will not digress from my text to tell of the camp-fire’s 
sparkle, and the fun and fancy, the prose and poetry, of the 
circle about it that night, which kept us delighted till at a late 
hour we sought our pine-needle couches beneath the sheltering 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 







branches of the conifers through which the twinkling stars 






gleamed greetings from the Goddess of Nature to some of her 
























most enthusiastic devotees. Nor will I dwell on the early 
awakening to a zestful breakfast, the beginning of another glori 
4 ous day, after which I again resumed my sport. 

Leaving the party which planned a trip down a portion of th« 
canon, | retraced my steps over the trail of my previous day's 
fishing, and this time, a favoring breeze obscuring from the 
wary trout the sight of their enemy man, my creel fast filled with 
gleaming beauties, who too eagerly sought the lure of Royal 
Coachman and Peacock Hackle. : 

Two miles below the main Sierra Club camp I came to the 

d south of Eagle Creek. Just below its confluence with the river 
; there had formed a bar of sand and gravel out into the stream 


nearly at right angles with its bank. As the waters of Eagi 
Creek rippled over this bar into the deep pool below, they car 
ried much food for the expectant trout that lay in its depths. 

I cautiously approached by a wide detour, not relying on the 
filmy curtain that the breeze was weaving over the surface of this 
likely pool, and casting my flies far out over the bar, waited 
until they were carried down over the pool, when at once the 
lurking trout made a double rise and strike. Then there were 
som ecstatically exciting moments until I brought the struggling, 
reluctant pair within reach of my landing-net, and finally creeled 
them both. Then followed two hours of royal sport, as I landed, 
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one after another, fiercely gamey, fat trout. Twice again were 
both flies taken and doubles successfully banked. 

Soon the growing weight of my creel admonishing me that 
moderation in the kill was true evidence of real sportsmanship, 
[ betook myself to camp with a basket of iridescent beauties, so 
far the record catch of the outing. 

Many days of noble sport followed, not only for myself, but 
also for others of the angling fraternity in our party, during this 
remarkable month of mountaineering, but long will dwell fore- 
most in my memory this first day’s thrilling experience, adding 
this region to the list of known trout-fishing territory that ex- 
tends throughout the flanks of the entire Sierra Nevada. 

Nowhere has Nature spread a more spacious, delightful, and 
entrancing playground for her votaries, the lover of the out-of- 
doors and the angler, than here in the Golden State; where the 
beautiful Alpine scenery, the dry, ozone-laden air, and day after 
day of cool weather under sunny skies, make camping a delight, 
and where the rippling waters of many a mountain stream invite 
the contemplative angler by day, and sing to him restful lullabies 
by night. 


San Francisco. 


THE TROUT POOL 
By TOM VEITCH 


EASING now its mountain riot: 
Here the brook rests deep and quiet 
Curling eddies soft unfolding, 
Shady, sandy castles molding. 
lFoam-flecked bits of water shimmer, 
Where the sunshine patches glimmer. 
\ pool to suit Diana’s wish 
This shady pool in which I fish. 


Oakland, Cal. 


THE CONTRAST 
By DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


ARK days around the Gloucester moors 
Have come again. 
With winds that wail and mists that trail 
©’er land and sea; 
But darker days are in my soul, 
Sad is my lot, , 
Despair and pain are with me here- 
\lice is not. 
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Bright days around the Gloucester moors 
\re now with me; 

Clear is the sky and fair the land 
And calm the sea. 

The days within my soul are bright, 
\nd life is dear; 

lor, shining like the sun’s own light, 
Alice is here. 


Dark days around the Gloucester moors 
Have come again. 

\Vith northeast gales and slanting sails, 
And drifting rain. 

Sad are the echoes in my soul 
\s breakers’ moan, 

\nd like the rain my teardrops fall 
Alice is gone. 


Washington, D. C 
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THE CARPET OF GOD’S COUNTRY 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


HAT Magic Carpet of the Arabian Nights was good 
enough for fiction. All you had to do was to step upon 
it; and in the bat of an eve it whisked you whitherso- 
ever you would go. In your Mind. 

But the Magic Carpet of God’s Country is better 
in fact. All you have to do is to step upon it—and you 
won't wish to go anywhere else. It is better than a 
free pass to the uttermost parts of the earth—for you 
are transported by staying where you are! 

The infinite brocade which covers California today—as for 
the last two months—is the most wonderful tapestry in the 
world. The Field of the Cloth of Gold sounds pretty well; but 
here is a field of the cloth of all the jewels and all the colors and 
all the ores in the treasury of the universe. As seems fit in the 
Land of the Sun, there is more color of gold than of any other; 
but every hue, and every sub-hue, and every shadow of a sus- 
picion of a variation of hue, is here. ‘The people of less favored 
lands could not understand, even if they would believe it. They 
never saw, at home, anything to suggest the remotest selvage 
of the edge of this multitudinous garment that robes our Better 
Country. Whilst the folk in New England were beginning to 
seek a first lone spray of the tender arbutus—that precious little 
plant which, like a decent word-a-year from some brutal hus- 
band, has kept thousands from divorcing themselves from a coun 
try whose daily habit of climate is “extreme cruelty”—God’'s 
Country was infinitely embroidered with jostling wild flowers 
by the thousands of square miles. Hundreds of kinds of flowers 
of every hue and habit, of every color of the prism, elbow one 
another from mountain to sea. On the very desert—the identical 
sandy wastes where every year, even in this day of railroads and 
water tanks, people perish of thirst—one could ride today a thou- 
sand miles straight away and (save at the crossing of some 
stream-bed, or the mounting of a rocky ledge), his horse could 
never once put down a hoof without trampling flowers. That is 
something like a Carpet! 

Once, in San Diego County, I had the literalness to take actual 
census of perhaps the most prodigal flower carpet I ever saw. 
We had driven through forty miles of it: and in one spot where 
it seemed thickest, | measured off a square foot, and counted the 
blossoms one by one. How many do you fancy? 720-odd 
flowers on 12x12 inches! The hundredth part of that would 
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make a rich garniture on the mantle of Mother Earth anywhere 
—and probably the hundredth part is more than inspired Shakes 
peare or George \Vither to their notes of “flowery meads.” Along 
that forty miles we had driven—and along ten thousand miles of 
ther roads in the same geography—the average was probably 
at least 300 flowers to the square foot. 

There are, alas, in California some of the kind of people who 
“see” these things but are too shallow to understand. There are 
thousands, also, of visitors who never so far escape from city 
hotels, bounded with cement sidewalks, as to see these things 
at all. I shall never forget the virtuous indignation with which 
Beatrice Harraden (some years ago, when she was of some fame) 
denounced to me personally the mendaciousness of Chas. Dudley 
Warner and T. S. Van Dyke for talking about “square leagues 
of flowers.” She chanced to come when the flowers did not 
though I have no idea that they would have gone away on pur 
pose, upon warning of a visit from this insular Doubting Thomas. 

The weaving and the duration of this enchanted carpet vary 
with the coming and the distribution of the winter rains. I have 
seen our world thus bedight in mid-February. This year 
(thanks perhaps to a rather “cold winter’) the patterns of the 
carpet did not burgeon until March. It lasts, normally, from 
six to even ten weeks. There are wild flowers growing some- 
where in Southern California every day of the year, even as there 
are “tame” ones—and I know of rose bushes in this town which 
have never been one day without a bud or a blossom in five years 
at a stretch. But I mean the incredible floral blanket—the 
zarape so multicolored that Joseph’s coat would have looked like 
a rag beside it, and not a glad one—which makes a kaleidescope 
from the car windows across the whole Southwest in the due 
season. There are more flowers in Southern California in one 
day, in what are called in New England the winter months, than 
there are in the whole of New England in the 365 days that fill 
the vear. Whether they are any better flowers, is a matter of 
taste. Anyhow, the California flowers are “good enough for poor 
folks”’—and no one is poor who has this innumerable gold. 

On my own little place there are, today, at least forty million 
wild blossoms, by calculation. Short of the wandering and un- 
conventioned foot-paths, which are almost choked with the ur 
gent plant-life beside them, you cannot step anywhere without 
trampling flowers—maybe ten to a step, as a minimum. One 
bred to climes where God counts flowers as Easterners do their 
copper cents, may not prefer to walk on them; but out here God 
| 


and we can afford the carpet. If Nature did not mean them to 


be walked on, she probably would have left us some room on 
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which we might walk without their prejudice. Something like 
Punch’s blunderer who trod on a lady’s feet, we “have to step 
somewhere, you know.” 

Of these wild flowers, the multitude is hardly more marvelous 
than the variety. Mother Nature seems as whimsical as she is 
fond. A foot in altitude may make a generic difference; and even 


on the same level, a rod is often enough to change genus, color 


and the entire complexion of God’s carpet. Here (I mean my 























“Owl's CLoveR” Photo by C. F. I 


own “here”) the perfect little “sunshines” of 24-carat gold 
are so thick that the palm of your hand will cover a dozen blos- 





soms. Just across the twelve-inch trail, the magenta patch of 
owl-clover is as close-huddled. In another rod you will stand in 
a maze of the rufous plumes of what I call “banner-grass” 

what the books call it, better people probably know. And right 
beside this exquisite plumed dwarf there rise tall jungles of four 
foot “silver-tip,” and still taller forests of that slenderest beauty 
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AMONG THE BRODIAEAS Photo by C. F 
of all God's green things, the California wild oats. Here and 
there are colonies of the drooping Brodiaea or “Spanish lily,” 
that tall, violet-colored and most gracious princess of flowers 


which the poetic Anglo-Saxon calls “hog-onion.” Again close 


by is an acre dominated by the sturdy “tidy-tips” 
Up under the shelter of the syca- 


big gC ylden 


daisies with fringe of cream. 
mores are bluebells and wild heliotrope, in blue and lavender 
patches. Where the ground is sandier, that little open-eyed won- 
der, the “ground pink” (fringed gilia) with cream throat and 
larynx of blue, and lips as pink as a baby’s, covers big areas. 
Across the arroyo, where the sun comes later and the land is 
higher and more alluvial, that queen of wild flowers, the mari- 
posa (butterfly) lily nods on a stem whose curves are rivaled 
in the whole vegetable kingdom only by those of the brodiaea. 


And there are hundreds of other sorts. I am not trying to make 


a Catalogue of the Ships—but merely to give an idea that there 
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are some. For fifty acres at a stretch, you shall brush through 
the wild mustard, which before its seeding will be six or eight 
or even ten feet tall; a veritable tree in which the birds of the 
air do lodge, even as the Scripture saith. 

It is curious, too, how the impact of man changes the whole 
face of this incomparable flower garden. Not merely the kind 
of civilized pigs that go out to ravish 500 California poppies 
bodily by the roots for an afternoon's bouquet ; though these have 
already daunted and changed those marvelous square miles of 
gold which we used to see, ten leagues away, up-tilted upon the 
illusive lower slopes of the Sierra Madre. Even the respectful 
touch of those who are fit to have wild flowers left naked in their 
sight—these have changed them. The flower-temper of my own 
land has shifted visibly in the ten years since I began to live on 
what I have tried seriously to keep wild. A very beautiful tiny 
white daisy, of which there were once millions, has become al- 
most extinct here, as it had already done in most of this region. 
The blue-bells are dying out; and several other original flower 
denizens have migrated to God-knows-where. The golden flow- 
ers have largely usurped their place. Big ones and little ones, of 
many sorts, of many families; but somehow the color of the sun 
seems to be taking possession of the floral soil. I don’t know 
why it is. The fable which gives its name—scientific as well as 
popular—to that homely and familiar growth of our childhood, 
the plantain, is that it grows only where man’s foot has trodden. 
Apparently there are some flowers more particular about the 
company they keep. They refuse to grow longer on lands over 
which the most careless of beasts tramples, even by vicary of his 
babies. 

Perhaps the time will come when we, who are so ready to rem- 
edy God’s mistakes in other things, shall be willing to lend Him 
our valuable assistance in this which is no mistake. We are be- 
ginning to arrest people for cruelty to horses and dogs—not so 
much for an ethical feeling towards the suffering brutes, as be- 
cause it hurts our nerves to see them abused. We are already 
beginning to go through the motions of thinking to preserve our 
forests—the peerless vegetal monuments of the whole world 
partly because we realize that they are good to look at, and 
partly because we begin to believe the sensible people who tell 
us that when the forests are all gone we shall ourselves dry up 
and blow away for want of water. It may be that with the pro 
gress of time we shall learn to take care of a thing which is not only 
a joy and an education but an asset—but one which we can de- 
stroy, and are destroying just because God has not been stingy 
with it. We are killing off that flower carpet as fast as our in 
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genuity can do it, by trampling, grading, ploughing, burning. 
We have already, within a generation, radically changed the 
floriation of Southern California in the particular communities 
which we count as “progressive.” The change has simply meant 
the extinction of the more modest and the less resistant flowers; 
the present marvelous tapestry is a warning even as it is an in- 
struction. It is made up of flowers that can best stand bad com- 
pany—the bad company of other creatures of God who have no 











“Tipy-Tips” Photo by C. F 


respect for their humbler fellows. But it means that by and by 
no flowers will be able to put up with us. 

There are minds to whom a piece of ground which has been 
run through a planing mill, and then hand-polished, then seeded 
with Kentucky blue grass, and shaved once a day, and watered 
until it is perennial two-feet of mud, is “prettier” than anything 


that the old-fashioned Almighty ever had sense enough to do. 
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ut perhaps in this country, where God does Care, there will 
grow up a class of people who shall feel that the eternal march 
and skill of nature are good enough for them; that the waves 
and curves of the natural landscape are at least as good as a 
dead level; that such a tapestry as these photographs show is as 
attractive as a piece of ground teased into perpetual barrenness 
by perpetual ploughing or lawn-mowered to eternal smugness 
of what would be grass if allowed to grow. And that while the 
flowers which have grown larger and more fragrant in gratitude for 
the care we have given them are good in their place, so also good 
in their place are the flowers that the Gardener of the Universe 
has spent a million years to invent and establish for those who 
have sense enough left to know what they mean—and what He 


meant, 


THE WILDERNESS 
By ARTHUR Lb. BENNETT 
OME away! the hills are calling where streams of peoph 
meet, 
Where the clanging, jangling rattle jeers constant on 
the street. 

‘rom these thousand new inventions, the thousand white man 

ills, 
Come away, © weary dreamer, to the comfort of the hills. 
Beware of modern devils—here comes one from behind! 
Here is noise to kill the hearing, kaleidoscope to blind; 
Here is drilling, milling, swirling of devil-driven stream. 
Come away, © weary dreamer, there is no place here to dream. 
Here are scooting, shooting pleasures, each giving greatest thrill; 
Here five hundred million pleasures with each its one own ill. 
Did my Moses seek these follies? It was not where traffic’s most, 
But the Wilderness that Jesus sought, baptized with Holy Ghost; 
Did my Homer rave inventions, or seek a city’s din? 
l‘or its glitter all is passing, its sin a lasting sin. 
Come away! the stars are calling in quiet peace and dew, 
For the breathing earth is waiting, as patient mothers do, 
Well secure that wayward footsteps will trend to her again, 
or her health and smiling countenance, her breast the wide, 

wide plain. 


San Diego, Cal. 








gy A SUCCESSFUL LIFE 





HERE are several kinds of Success. One is to 
have lived long and well; to have inspired all 
who knew you to clearer thought and better 
life; to have stood always as a rock for the 
decent thing; to have dealt so with ten thou- 
sand younger people that each, when vou are 

done, shall feel that intimate grief as of a father’s death. 

That was the success of Henry Lummis. He found life good 
—he made life better for an innumerable company. When he 
died, April 13, 1905, he had rounded out more than sixty years 
as a teacher. He was probably the senior Greek and Latin pro 


fessor in the United States, in point of service, as he was one 


of the oldest, best-known and best-loved of educators. His 
surviving pupils are scattered over all the world—some of them 
still boys and girls: some of them great-grandparents. Ther 
is not one of them but remembers with almost filial love the 
man who was so much more to them than a mere professor. 4 
William Lloyd Garrison has toid me that no other one person 4 
ality so charmed and shaped his life as a student; and there ar¢ , 
thousands of others who will say as much. For three-score years, i 


almost without a day’s interruption, his magnificent constitution 
bore him easily through an amount of scholastic work that few 
have ever equaled. Even in his old age, when the younger pro 
fessors broke down with “overwork,” he took their classes on 
top of his own—and enjoyed it. A man of medium height, small- 


boned, close-knit, light as a cat in every motion, never looking 


his normal 165 pounds, a steady burner of the midnight oil—and 


for half a century without “exercise” except walking and similar 


f extraordinary physical power. His 


their sinews 


mild exertions—he was « 
arms were round and smooth as a woman's; but 
were steel. 

No one, I think, that ever saw that face will ever forget it 
particularly in the later vears. A halo of snow-white hair, still 
thick and vigorous; a forehead broad and full and lofty; bushy 
brows, a strong but clear-cut aquiline nose; a thick white mous 
tache that could not, after all, hide the firm mouth and chin. And 
more than all, those grey eagle eves, full of humor and of love, 
but the last eyes in the world to defy. I have myself seen him 
daunt and cow a mob of drunken ruffians—his hands hanging 


loosely open at his sides, his voice so soft and clear that it 
sounded like a woman’s—but those eves like whetted steel 


The eyes were like the mind—the clearest, cleanest, most alert 
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of the 


logical of mentalities. Dr. Lummis was one 


and most 
linguists 


as well as one of the longest trained 
particularly in Greek, Latin and Hebrew. In 
And he had the rare quality of 


most critical 
in America; the 
latter he probably had no peer. 
o make his exactnesses reasonable and real and a 
mathematics, 


at 
t 


being able t 
tractive. He was no less at home in the higher 
and often taught them. It was a strange catholicity of heart and 
head—an absolutely unwavering devotion to right as he saw it, 
along with a tenderness and geniality and tolerance which nearly 
+1, 


every pupil and parishioner will admit had no parallel in thei 














Henry Lummis, A. M., D. D. 
May 25, 1825 April 13, 1905 
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acquaintance; an inflexible reverence for exactitude, combined 
with the gift to popularize. 

Henry Lummis was born May 25, 1825, in Port Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. On his mother’s side he was descended from John 
Paul Jones, the naval hero of the American Revolution. His 
grandfather, William Lummis, was in Washington’s army. Many 
of the immediate family on the paternal side were of that iron 
band of circuit riders whose hardships and devotion in the cause 
of Wesley form one of the most heroic chapters in the history of 
the church in America. 

Working his way by labor and by teaching, Dr. Lummis grad 
uated from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct., in the class 
of 1855, and took his A. M. degree. Soon after, he became a pro 
fessor at the seminary at Newbury, Vt., and later principal of 
the Lynn (Mass.) High School. He was married in Bristol, N. 
H., May 5, 1858, to Harriet Waterman Fowler, who had been 
his pupil at Newbury and an associate teacher at the Lynn High 
School. Their home in Lynn was in the famous Gen. Lander 
house, on Ocean street, where the oldest son was born, March 
1, 1859. The girl wife died in April, 1861, leaving a baby daugh 
ter. Shortly afterward, Dr. Lummis became principal of the 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female College at 
what is now Tilton, remaining there for about five years. His 
oldest daughter has since been for years a teacher there. Thence 
he went as professor to Lassell Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., 
and remained about five years. This professorship he resigned 
to enter the Methodist intineracy under the New England Con 
ference, and held successive pulpits—in almost every case for the 
full term of three years—at Natick, Boston Highlands, Ashland, 
Monson, Watertown, Stoneham and Leominster, Mass. From 
the latter charge, eighteen years ago, he went to Lawrence Uni 
versity at Appleton, Wis., as professor of Latin and Greek. 
Until the last few months, he practically never missed a recita 
tion. At his death, he was senior professor there. By subscrip- 
tion of the alumni, a life-sized portrait of him is being presented 
to the university library. 

In 1894, Dr. Lummis spent the summer in Los Angeles with 
his eldest son; and there are many here who remember that rare 
old man. It was his plan to come this summer again—but he 


has gone to the one Better Country. 

For a few weeks he had been unable to go to the university, 
and his classes came to him at his home. An attack of cardiac 
asthma had for the first time handicapped his quenchless energy. 
On Thursday, April 13, the classes recited to that undimmed in- 
telligence. <A little later, the white-haired old teacher leaned 
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back in his chair, book in hand, for a little nap—and wakened no 
more in this world. No pain, no premonition, no tears. 

It is something to have lost such a man—but it is more to 
have had him. Some of us began dead and will stay dead; but 
that kind of life never dies. It goes on forever in every life it 
ever touched, and in every life that they shall touch. 

Dr. Lummis was by many years the last survivor of his father’s 
seventeen children. He leaves a widow (Jane Brewster Lum- 
mis) and six children—Charles F. Lummis, Louise Elma Lum- 
mis (now visiting her brother), Harriet Lummis, editor of the 
Young People’s Weekly in Chicago, Katherine Lummis of the 
Milwaukee High School, Mrs. Gertrude Stehn, Chicago, and 
Laura Lummis, now in Stanford University taking a_ post- 
graduate course. Another son, Harry B. Lummis, died in this 


city about four years ago. 







BUBBLE GULCH—A REMINISCENCE 
By ROY A. ACKLEY 
RODE into Bubble Gulch on an ore train. I had 
“blowed” from the east. The trail was dusty and | 
was worn out. I was also broke. 
My first glimpse of the camp was as we rounded 
a mountain and tipped over a divide. There below 
lay the mine, the hoist, the boiler-room, smoke-stacks 
and mill, all looking grim and black. Farther down in 
the valley lay the camp—fifty or sixty hastily built cab- 
ins, three hotels, a half-dozen saloons, a couple of 
stores, the whole surrounded by a glittering sea of old tin cans. 
Not a tree was to be scen—on every side rose the mountains 


“ 


Wi 





grey and barren. 

The proprietor of the Owl Saloon met us. I jumped from 
the wagon, had a drink of poor whisky at his expense, brushed 
off my clothes, and we went over to the hotei for supper. In 





ten minutes the saloon-keeper, Wade, and I were good friends. 
After supper I met the hotel proprietor, General Hardesty, big, 
bluff and good natured, and known for miles around. “Certainly. 
Stay as long as you want, and pay when you want,” he said in 
answer to my inquiry. “If a rustler’s square I always hold ‘im 
up for at least a month. It’s the custom in the west, boy.” 
That night the camp turned out. Not on my account, but to 
celebrate the marriage of “Senator” Jones, the book-keeper at the 
mine. He headed the crowd and the town followed. “What's 
the matter with Senator?—He’s all right!” and the crowd lined 
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up to the bar four deep. Then they visited the other saloons. 
And then they did it all over again. That night it was the 
Senator’s treat and the camp didn’t go thirsty. And I—Well, 
I occupied the time in getting acquainted. Anyway they were a 
fine lot of boys, bright, strong, and healthy; and besides I was 
just out from the east. 

Climbing the hill to the mine, I] met a couple of young women, 
tall, wiry, and rugged. To me, a new-comer, they looked ugly, 
I passed them by with hardly a glance. 

The shift-boss, Swing Jaegerson they called him, was on top 
1 stood beside him at the hoist. At intervals the cage would 
pop into the collar of the shaft, all dripping wet, loaded with ore 
from the six-hundred. I asked for a job. 

“You'll have to rustle a few days, boy,” he said. “I'll put you 
on at the first opportunity.” The next instant he stepped onto 
the cage, the station tender gave her two-four bells, and the cage 
dropped from sight. 

A week later IT met Swing on the street. “You can come out 
on the grave-vard tonight,” he said: and that night at eleven 
o’clock I found myself lined up for candles together with some 
seventy or more miners, dressed alike in overalls, jumpers, an‘ 
hob-nailed shoes—all waiting the signal to go on shift. The 
scene was impressive; the flickering lights, the smoke-begrimed 
engine-house, the throbbing engine, the forge, and above the 
smoke-stacks and gallows-frame: and beyond, stretching away 
in the darkness, the great rolling hills. Suddenly the whistle 
blew—it was the signal to change shifts. Then came three bells 
from below; the cage shot into the collar of the shaft, the load of 
dripping gum-clad men stepped off, and the work of lowering 
and hoisting the men had begun. First, the six-hundred-foot 
level—that was the wet level—then the four-hundred, and last 
the three-hundred. That was my level, and I crowded onto the 
cage with the others. The next instant I felt the cage slipping 
from under me and all was darkness. Suddenly, with a swish, 
a light flashed ; then again all was darkness. We had passed the 
two-hundred station. Then came a _ slowing up, the cage 
stopped, and I found myself for the first time in a mine. Here 
some one tapped me on the shoulder. It was Jimmy—Long 
Jimmy they called him, maybe because he was so short ; anyway 
Jimmy was a good “pardner.” I followed him through the drift 
—a gallery hewed from the solid rock. He showed me how to 
carry my candle, shielding it with my hand, so that it would not 
go out. It seemed that we went miles; at times, where the drift 
was low, stooping and almost crawling; then again carefully hug- 
ging the wall, pressing away from the black hole which spread 
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out beneath us at our very feet. Finally we stopped, entered a 
cross-cut running at right angles with the drift, climbed down 
a ladder through a manway, and we were in the stope. The air 
felt heavy and oppressive, filled with smoke. 

“Bad air,” said Jimmy, taking off his jumper and swinging it 
over his head. “It'll start a circulation,” he explained. Then 
he pointed out the ledge of ore—quartz all mixed through with 
iron—the iron, as he explained, carrying gold. Under Jimmy’s 
direction I received my first lesson in mining—in timbering up 
bad ground, in sorting ore, in pointing holes (which he always 
explained would be “some bloody landsliders”), in striking the 
drill fair, a task which I found difficult as my black-and-blue left 
hand bore testimony ; and last but not least he taught me how to 
properly load and blast my holes after I had drilled them. The 
work was hard—swinging a four-pound hammer, “mucking,” 
packing heavy timbers and the like. But I was learning; and 
besides this a certain spice of danger was ever present. I always 
waited impatiently for the time just before going off shift, when 
we blasted our holes. I liked to see the little fuses take fire— 
see them spit—belching out their tiny streams of red; then 
quickly make my “getaway” through the slope, into the manway, 
and at last safe to the drift above, there to await breathlessly 
the dull heavy reports which would tell of a good round of holes 
gone without a miss. 

It was in the fall, and the weather was growing colder. Then 
one day word came up from below that the big pump on the six- 
hundred station refused to work. MHastily the “sinkers” (used 
in sinking a shaft) were lowered, but their puny efforts could 
not keep back the water which flowed steadily from the face of 
the drift. At length Netty, the pump-man, working in water 
to his armpits, was obliged to abandon his post. The water came 
up, drowned the sinkers, and the camp was in an uproar, 

The Platonic mine had never been a paying investment. 
Would they stand the expense necessary for the installation of «a 
new pumping plant? Could they stand it? But they did. Ben 
Hanford, manager, went east, raised the money, and the camp 
settled down for a long and hard fight. Week after week it con- 
tinued. Once they fought it back to the top of the six-hundred 
station ; then again a pump broke and again the water rose. 

It was during this time that the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany shut down its entire works, throwing thousands of men out 
of employment. Rustlers poured into camp in a stream. Every 
incoming stage was crowded. And there was no work to be hail, 
and the camp was broke; but still no one went hungry. It's the 
way of the West,—if you’re square you can eat, work or no work. 
And night and day the fight with the water went on. 
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Finally word came that the water was out, and the six-hundred 
pump started. The men returned to work, and the camp settled 
down. Fall had slipped into winter; the mountains had changed 
irom their dismal brown to a shimmering white. 1 preferred it 
to the dust and barrenness of summer. And as the days passed, 
in the black stillness of my stope, | gradually mastered the in- 
tricacies of my profession—mining, | mean. I learned to point 
my own holes, to ketch up bad ground, put in stulls, and many 
oiher things. And besides | learned to strike a drill and strike 
it fair. With confidence | learned to point an upper, straight 
into the rock above my head, and with confidence | learned to 
swing the four-pound hammer, describing a three-quarter circle 
of steel, and at each blow lifting, and landing full force. No 
longer a black-and-blue hand bore testimony of a poorly directed 
blow; no longer the drill fitchered in the hole and stuck. I had 
mastered the art and the pleasure was gone. | stuck to it a 
month, and the snow had melted from the valley—it was coming 
spring. ‘Then I sat down in my stope and thought. I picked 
up the shovel and it seemed heavy. I started a hole, but the 
hammer lagged. Again | “tapered,” and thought. 

The next day I laid off. I looked out over the brown rolling 
mountains. I looked out over the flat. All was barrenness; not 


a green thing in sight. . . . In the east the lilacs were 
blooming. 
[ climbed to the mine and stood at the hoist. The dull 


heavy chug of the machinery came up from the stamp mill; at 
intervals the cage shot to the surface, only to sink back again. 
The shifts changed, one coming, one going. . . . Every day 
it was thus; always the same, day and night, Sunday and every 
day—always the same monotonous routine—Damn!—I was 
tired. I strode to the office, kicked open the door and drew my 
time. 

At the hotel I met a girl. I told her I was going away. Once 
[ had thought her ugly, then plain. Now not plain, but—Her 
eyes were swimming—something rose in my throat. I caught 
her hand and bent toward her—But, no! From the east came 
the perfume of the lilac. I strode down the stairs, caught the 
stage, and the next train east had me for a passenger. 

* * * * * * *k * 


While in Bubble Bulch, I made many good friends—true men 
and true women. Those whom I once thought ugly I now know 
to be the reverse. I write this as an after-thought, to let them 
know; and some day, | am coming—Back, 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


By ALFRED TALBOT RICHARDSON 


jt LAST, after thirty years, the Govern- 
ment has done in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park that which must necessar- 
ily have been done some time, but 
which, though some money has un- 





doubtedly been wasted in temporary 
expedients, could not have been as well 
done at first, for lack of knowledge oi 





conditions. Three-quarters of a mil 





lion dollars was allotted to the im- 
provement of this place by the Congress of Ig01, and with 1904 
the three years in which this sum was to be expended were com- 
pleted. “Improvement” is, however, hardly the word, although 
it is the one officially employed. The Yellowstone Park is not 
susceptible of improvement, unless at the hands of the Powe1 
that made it what it is. That was the idea of the wise founders, 
and, as the passing years have brought out its excellencies, it 
has hardened into a tradition as sacred and impregnable, let us 
hope, as the Constitution itself. All the rest of the world may be 
“improved,” but the Yellowstone Park is to remain forever prim 
itive and barbarous; a remnant of America as God made it, as 
the Indian knew it, and as the white man found it; to become 
more wonderful to each succeeding generation of Americans, and 
this quite apart from the waxing or waning of geysers and hot 
springs, by simply remaining unimproved. 

Why spend money then? And how employ $750,000 in three 
years without touching the Park? 

Merely to make it more accessible to the people, to whos« 
“benefit and enjoyment” it was dedicated forever in 1872. The 
Park is to remain primitive, but the roads need not be. Some por- 
t'ons of the tourist route have been little less than terrifying in 
the past. The six-day pilgrimage in the stage-coaches is some- 
thing of an ordeal at best, and perilous mountain trails, exciting 
fords and crazy wooden bridges do not contribute in the least to 
either the benefit or the enjoyment of the traveler. ‘Lhe East- 
ern American who is not used to this kind of thing, and who inas 
achieved a trip to the Park, with some pains, could well com- 
plain of having been defrauded if he were kept in terror of 


death for a part of the time that should have been consecrated to 
objective enjoyment. One of the Park traditions is, in sub- 
stance, that Uncle Joe Cannon stood in the way of appropria- 
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tions for the benefit of the Park, for some time; but that in 1901 
he visited the place himself, and, besides beholding the more 
patent wonders, which every tourist sees, and photographs, was 
piloted from the Grand Cafion, northward over Mount Wash- 
burn, either afoot or a-horseback, or both; and that, after recu- 
perating for a couple of days at Yancey’s, he guessed that if peo- 
ple were going to visit the thing they might as well have roads. 

So roads have been built, and they are, or will be, as good as 
any roads in the world—as good as it is possible to build. Still 
they will not spoil the Park. The Park is rather a large place. 
lt contains more square miles than Rhode Island and Delaware 
together, and the tourist circuit, covered by these roads, lies al- 
most wholly within the northwest one-fourth of its area. In this 
quarter there are to be good roads and hotels; there remains 
three-quarters of the Park, as innocent of civilization as in the 
days of Leif Eriksson. When one considers, moreover, that in 
the invaded portion the encroachments consist only of a road 
eighteen feet wide, and a hotel and a big barn every twenty 
miles or so, it becomes plain that even that one-fourth is by no 
means sophisticated out of knowledge. One may, in fact, at al- 
most any point on the tourist route, take ten steps to the right 
or left from the highway, and find himself in the undisturbed 
habitat of the bear and elk, where pines of various kinds scatter 
their yearly crop to the squirrels, grow old, fall and moulder, and 
their grave-mounds are surmounted by their progeny, without 
foot or eye of man having once penetrated their solitude; and 
where, as my favorite driver once warned me, you may find your- 
self jumped on by a mountain lion fifteen or twenty feet in 
length—although, as I understand, his Brother Bill is the only 
one who has had that privilege. 

The Park contains hotel-fare and electric-lighted and steam- 
heated rooms for such as can do no better, but it has also an in- 
finite variety of trackless wilderness for the enlightened one who 
prefers to pitch his tent far from his kind, court the wild crea- 
tures that he may not kill if he would, and feast his eyes day by 
day on incomparable mountains, his lungs on the breath of pine 
forests, and his stomach on fresh-caught mountain trout. This 
it may be remarked, is, from the money viewpoint, a rather more 
costly way of seeing the Park than the established personally- 
conducted method, which includes stage-coach and hotels. 

It is believed that those who really get the most good out of 
this great national playground are the ranchers within a conven- 
ient circuit in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, who come yearly 
with wagons and tents, their families and friends, and very likely 
a cow and some chickens, and live without cost, together with 
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their stock, for a few pleasant weeks in the brief summer of that 
lofty region. These are called, in the Park nomenclature, sage- 
brushers. I know of neighborhood parties that have come over. 
land for this purpose from as far away as Iowa, and as roads 
throughout the Union become more usable, no doubt more and 
more of this will be done. A part of the government money has 
gone to make the Park accessible on three sides, as well as by 
the chief avenue from the north—namely, by opening roads to 
the eastern boundary by way of the Lake and the Stinking-water, 
there to connect with the Big Horn valley; to Jackson’s Hole on 
the south. and toward Monida on the west: so that all goot 
\mericans may have a fair chance to see their Wonderland be 
fore they die. 

The existence of roads, even of the best of roads, need not 
therefore alarm the most jealous friend of the Natural Park idea 
As a matter of fact, the excellent highways that the government 
engineers are building there constitute an added attraction to the 
place. They are so much better than those we are in the habit 
of seeing elsewhere, that no man is likely to spend a week riding 
over them without taking away some ideas with him, of what 
might be done in his own section. Every stvle of road-building 
is here represented, and every variety of obstacle seems to have 
been met and overcome. The Park embraces a queer range of 
road- and hindrance-material—glass, granite, burning — soil 
morass, slide-rock—and one need not be an engineer to take an 
intelligent interest in the work that is being done on them. One 
may in time become inured to the thought that heated water will 
smoke, bubble and erump, and still take an always fresh pleasure 
in other features of the Park, such as the bears, the Grand Cajfion 
and an occasional look at what the engineers are doing. 

An excellent sample of a perfect road is that over which the 
tourist first enters the Park from the railroad—the first ten miles, 
for instance. This takes one from Gardiner, the railroad termi 
nus, through the settlement called Mammoth Hot Springs, where 
the postoffice, the military post and general headquarters are, 
well into the central plateau. In this distance the road rises, by 
all sorts of wondrous ways, from the altitude of Denver, 5300 
feet, to 7300 feet above sea-level. Here, as elsewhere, it has a 
maximum grade of eight feet in a hundred; it is wide enough fo: 
two coaches abreast, and its surface is shaped as carefully as a 
dentist molds the crown of a tooth. Generally also there is a 
small artificial stream of water along one side, which is pleas 
ant company, and supports besides, a growth of grass and flow 
ers. The main object of these streams, however, is to aid in 
the warfare against the dust which used to be so disagreeable a 
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feature of the tour. They are believed to hold the dust down to 
some extent, by saturation of the roadbed, and they serve as a 
source of supply to the sprinkling operations, which are con- 
ducted on a large scale. Last season eighty-five miles of road 
were kept sprinkled, and the results were most satisfactory. In 
1905 they expect to sprinkle 110 miles. Oil sprinkling was con- 
templated in 1903, but the cost proved too great. 

Aside from the entrance roads to each side of the Park, only 
one new road was established under the appropriation mentioned 
This is an entirely new addition to the tourist circuit, which 
runs north from the Cafion, high over the shoulder of Mount 
Washburn, with a branch to the summit; on to Yancy’s (June- 
tion Valley) and thence west to the Hot Springs, the point of be- 
gining, by way of the East Gardiner. This is the road the ab 
sence of which attracted Uncle Joe Cannon’s attention, and it is 
a very material addition to the Park. It has been a rather hari 
road to build, especially the part leading to the top of the moun- 
tain. Here the established grade of 8 per cent has been exceeded, 
and some spectacular feats in the way of zigzags introduced. In 
one place there are four Z-turns, one above another, in the steep 
mountain-side, and it is said that at the bends there was a rock- 
cut of twenty-five feet on one side, and a fill of twenty-five feet 
on the other. This may perhaps gain the credit of being one of 
the “scary” places of the Park; but the view from the summit 
f Mount Washburn, on a clear day, should compensate the 
owner of the weakest nerves for the agitation of the ascent. This 
annex to the circuit will bring Amethyst Mountain and _ the 
Petrified Forest within reach, as well as Death Gulch; to the 
detriment of the latter’s renown, since it is surpassed elsewher¢ 
in the Park. 

The road system of the Park of necessity embraces a certain 
number of bridges, some small, some pretty large. It may be 
mentioned that none of the broken-backed old-timers of wooden 
construction now remain; they have all been replaced with steei. 
Two bridges of very respectable magnitude were put in place in 
the Cafion region in the season of 1903. One of these is an arch 
of steel and concrete, spanning the Yellowstone River at the 
Rapids, a short distance above the Upper Falls, and opening to 
the public the right bank of the Cafion, hitherto accessible only 
by ferry, or by means of a ford, known only to soldiers and a 
favored few besides. The labor of erecting the forming for this 
suspended mass of concrete was enormous; but the construction 
of the bridge proper was accomplished in seventy-four consecu- 
tive hours, by a force of 150 men. An electric-light plant was 
installed for the occasion, and the scene of operations was visited 
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at night by many tourists from the Cafion hotel, and the camping- 
station near by. One man fell in, but got out again, after a 
brief but doubtless exciting voyage of a quarter of a mile in the 
direction of the Falls. 

That was a fortunate season generally. None of the tourists 
happened to poke the wrong bear with their umbrellas, as hap- 
pened in 1902, nor did any of them walk into hot places by mis- 
take. Things did not go off so smoothly in 1904. The bears are 
now, | think, generally admitted to be increasing past bounds of 
safety. They have at all times been a nuisance to the road-crews, 
and at some of the camps a bear-herder has had to be maintained 
at night, to pelt the marauding brutes with tin cans, and thus 
>revent them from tearing open tents, and pawing over the sleep- 
ing men. They are generally condemned for cowardice, but here, 
as elsewhere in the West, those who know bears best care least 
to have anything to do with them. Even in this asylum, where 
the mighty Wahb himself put on a garb of good behavior, it 
appears that the hoped-for Golden Age for bears and men is still 
in the distance. 

On the road between the Cafion and Norris, a steel bridge 120 
feet in length and almost as high, was erected in 1903, over Cas- 
cade Creek, cutting out a long dip that was hard on the horses, 
and of no advantage to tourists. The usual difficulties connected 
with the building of bridges of this kind are not diminished at an 
elevation of 8000 feet, and a distance of forty miles from a rail- 
road. Elsewhere on this line, the ominous Devil’s Elbow, with 
its 25 per cent grades, has been abandoned, the old road buried 
beneath a mountain of rock and trees, together with the delicious 
cold spring that used to refresh the wayfarer at the top of the 
eastern hill, and a most attractive and practically level road has 
been shelved in among the very crags, giving an astonishing 
view of rocky pinnacles below, and of the lovely Virginia Cas 
cade far beneath. A wide swath of pines has also been cut out 
on the south side of this road for a number of miles, for the pur- 
pose of admitting the sun. It has been found difficult on some 
years to get some of these roads open through the snow-banks 
by the 15th of June, the date when tourists are authorized to 
come and expect everything to be ready for them. 

A plan for a roadway on brackets along the cliff from the brink 
of the Gibbon Fall, which had haunted the brains of engineers 
from the beginning, and for which timbers were even cut and 
hauled under one administration, was given full investigation, 
and finally abandoned. A huge retaining-wall, said to be the 
finest piece of rock-work in the Park, has been built, instead, 
down the long hill southward from the corner overlooking the 
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fall, which all passers-by will remember, with its old pine droop- 
ing over the abyss. 

Bridges are not likely to receive much attention from the 
traveler on wheels, so long as they carry him safely over. The 
pedestrian, however, can hardly do otherwise than linger and 
admire such a piece of work as the Golden Gate bridge, whicn 
replaced in 1900 the wooden structure which had excited the 
apprehensions of tourists for fifteen years—of a young man 
named Kipling among the number, in 1889. This “bridge” (which 
merely hugs the cliff) has been declared by enthusiastic engi- 
neers to be the finest thing of its kind in the world. It is of 
massive concrete, wide enough for two coaches, and on a grade 
and a curve both at once. It is so simple and so strong that it 
seems not an unworthy part of one of the most striking scenes, 
when rightly viewed, in all this land of scenery. Any reasonably 
good walker, who is visiting the Park for the first time, should 
by all means, if he would make the best use of his afternoon at 
the Springs, after climbing up and over the Hot Springs terrace, 
make his way by the trail through the woods in the rear up to 
Snow Pass, and keeping around to the left, come down through 
the Golden Gate from above. He will, if he is capable of impres- 
sions, be impressed before he has gone far. 

The rudimentary stone wall, which is visible below as one 
leans over the parapet of the Golden Gate bridge, is the remnant 
of a device by means of which a former engineer had thought to 
supply the need of a roadway at this point. The present struc- 
ture, like the greater part of the new road and bridge system, 
is the work of Major Chittenden of the Corps of Engineers, an 
engineer of international reputation, the historian of the Ameri- 
can Fur Trade, and author of the most complete book on the 
Park that has thus far been produced. Under Major Chitten- 
den’s supervision there has also been gathered at engineer head- 
quarters, in the last two years, a library, as full as it could be 
made, of Park literature, including magazine articles and news- 
paper clippings, as well as books—a thing of which many an in- 
terested visitor has felt the lack in the past. 

Concrete is a favorite building material in the Park at present, 
as it is in other places. A peculiar structure which attracts the 
eye near the foot of the great Jupiter terrace at the Hot Springs, 
is the concrete aqueduct which conveys water for the power- 
house, where light is manufactured for the garrison of Fort Yel- 
lowstone, and the not-altogether-to-be-envied perennial inhabit- 
ants of the Springs station. The plaza, when fully illuminated, 
is a brilliant sight. I have often thought of old Jim Bridger, 
when looking down upon it after nightfall, from some of the sur- 
rounding heights, and wished that I might lead him unawares to 
such a place and hear his comment. 

From a number of points on the ascending road, after passing 
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this aqueduct, the traveler has a wide view over the capacious 
corral in which the good “Buffalo Jones” has his bulky charges 
confined. The purchased animals, brought in from Texas and 
the Flathead reservation in the fall of 1902, have had a satis- 
factory natural increase each year since, and each year, too, they 
have succeeded in capturing and impounding one or two calves 
from the doomed Park herd, the seldom-seen remnant of the wild 
cattle of America. After a lifetime devoted to the buffalo, Mr. 
Jones has been fittingly rewarded with the position of Game War- 
den. He has a plan for domesticating some Arctic reindeer in the 
snowy regions of the Park, and also importing a few seal for the 
Lake, where he thinks they would multiply and be of service in 
improving the condition of the fish, by eating the wormy trout, 
against which the tourists have such a prejudice. 

The traveler who has not visited the Park for a couple of years 
will be struck, the next time he goes, by three new edifices in 
the first hour. There is an excellent rustic station-building at 
Gardiner, all logs and slabs and massive blacksmithery; a great 
stone portal, like the pylons of Karnak, at the boundary, the 
cornerstone of which was laid by President Roosevelt during 
his retreat hither in the spring of 1903; and a new barn of the 
Transportation Company, at the Springs, a building whose 
architect seems to have been inspired by recollections of the 
Grand Cafion in his ideas of dimension and coloring. It is quite 
a large barn, painted exteriorly with a number of substantial 
colors, among which yellow, blue, green, white and black per- 
haps predominate. There is also a new hotel at the Fountain, 
sufficiently large and picturesque. An innovation, which may 
mean much to the Park hereafter, has been introduced the last 
year, in the seeding to alfalfa of the wide expanse known as the 
Gardiner Flat, immediately within the northern boundary line— 
the lowest place, therefore, in the Park. This was done for the 
sake of the wild game, which will undoubtedly be attracted to 
the place in large numbers; and it means a winter Park season, 
for travelers will willingly make the small side trip from Living- 
ston, to see the elk, antelope, bighorn, black-tail and fan-tai] 
deer, and other animals of their kind, which not every one sees in 
the course of a lifetime. 

One can hardly visit the Yellowstone National Park withont 
bringing away a conviction that part of the Government’s money 
is very wisely bestowed upon the place, so long as the present 
lines are followed. And it is to be hoped that the liberality some- 
what tardily reached in 1901 may be continued hereafter. Ail 
the roads have now been opened that will probably ever be 
needed, and they are located at last where they may stay forever, 
after having been shifted, some of them two, three, or even four 
times, through lack of experience of local conditions on the part 
of earlier engineers, but still more for want of means to do good 
work with. But money will always be required to maintain the 
roads we now have. A mountain road costs about as much per 
mile for maintenance as a first-class railroad, and a couple of 
years’ neglect is likely to entail costly repairs afterward. 


Nerth Yakima, Washington. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NARRATED BY A SCOUT 
By FRED A. HUNT 





ALL, we used to have pretty good times as ter 


LAT ee 
. fodder when thar war plenty of bufflers,” com- 
mented Wall-eyed Bill; “but yer see the wipin’ 
} out of the bufflers just took away a rovin’ fod- 


der from the Injuns, and clearly cut down their 
commissary when they war a-raisin’ Cain on 
the war-path. So we've got to endure runnin’ 
ise \ A\ around short on our buffler steaks, humps and 
. - tenderlines. And although thar war millions of 
bufflers a-kerwallopin’ ’round over the Western country, they had 
plenty of feed off’n the buffler-grass that grew all over the prairies 
and coulees whar the bufflers war. And in winter the grass kept 
sweet and juicy under the snow—kind o’ cold storage—and all Mr. 
Buffler had to do was to paw over the snow, like a hen scratchin’, 
and thar war his food that kept him fat and comfortable. Yes, the 
good Lord gives fodder to His creeters on four legs just as well as 
to the scouts on two, and we, who are scattered around pretty pro- 
mise’us far away from civilization, and a good long jump from any 
house, come to have pretty much the same kind of dumb trust in 
Him that I guess the birds and beasts have. Some call it luck and 
some one thing and some another; the Injuns call it Manitou. A 
good deal, I estimate, accordin’ to the education and tastes of the 














gentleman who is makin’ the confession; but I opine we all feel it 
just the same. No, we don’t show much of it; a man traversin’ 
the onsettled country gets to be like an Injun, and they don’t show 
no more emotion than a Dutch oven; but T contend that a man can’t 
camp out by his lonesome in the piney woods, where every sough 
of the wind is like a breath of God, nor be on that wavin’ green 
sea of the Staked Plains, when the sun goes down in a blaze o’ 
color that knock the spots off’n any fireworks I ever saw, without 
comin’ pretty close to a surety that some one, outside of Uncle Sam. 
looks after Injuns, coyotes, scouts and bighorns. 

“T remember a case that will show you jest the point of my drift. 
In ’78 a couple of horny-handed prospectors were punglin’ around 
in the snow-mountain country in Montana, somewhar’ near whar the 
Heart Mountain gold stampede was—and thar warn’t enough gold 
in that district to make a toothpick. But in some o’ the ravines 
of them mountains the snow has been fallin’ and freezin’ over, and 
fallin’ and freezin’ over since first snow commenced to fall, I judge. 
When the sun gits on it awhile a good deal of the top stratum melts 
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and gets soggy and sloppy, and when winter and snow comes agin, 
that freezes and snows over and makes a pretty good crust that is 
reasonably safe to travel over in spots, but there are spots that 
are honeycombed beneath. Wall, these prospectors were travellin 
on one o’ them ice-lids to the crevasse below, and pickin’ their way 
quite amiably, too, as they wanted no ruction with the country, 
when ker-flop their pack-animal broke through a thin place in the 
ice and frozen snow and down into a chasm of mush-ice and sloppy 
snow. Nobody could tell how far the pesky animal went down 
and thar war no surveyin’ party could ever discover. But thar war 
them two poor prospectors with one saddle-animal, with their guns 
and mighty litthke ammunition—all their provender and cooking 
outfit tucked under a snow blanket whose first stitches were started 
in Adam’s time, and they miles and miles away from any human 
settlement, and none too sure there warn’t a few rovin’ Bannocks 
about who might have a hankerin’ for their scalps and the solitary 
animal left. Pleasant outlook—kind of a land Robinson Crusoe lay- 
out! But they had to make the best of it, and they war fortunate 
that they didn’t find another biow-hole to fall into. They piked 
along, killin’ a wanderin’ sage-hen or some other small game, and 
then their matches give out. An’ a scout or prospector without 
matches is pretty much in as bad a fix as a cat in the lower regions 
(not whar the pack-animals fell to—the warm ones) without claws. 
Well, they were walkin’ along dejected-like and natchally lookin’ 
on the ground, when one of ’em lets a yell out’en him like a rattler 
had struck him. “My God!” he says, “what’s that?” and jumps 
and picks up a handful of hard-tack. And a little further on were 
two or three more and then some pieces, and they just follered a 
regular trail of hard-tack until they had their pockets filled and a bag 
of it on the animal. General Miles and his outfit had been along 
that way and one pack-mule, loaded with four boxes of hard-tack, 
had persisted in trying to go between two trees that it couldn’t get 
between, and, of course, the mule stove in a couple of boxes of the 
hard-tack and then triumphantly waved its paint-brush tail and 
dribbled hard-tack all along the trail. And these the prospectors 
picked up with thankful hearts, and when they came up with the Gen- 
eral’s outfit camped at Old Faithful geyser, they told ’em the Lord 
had fed ’em manna from a government mule. 

“No, we ain’t much on attendin’ church, don’t get around much 
where brick and stone churches are for one thing, and then we don’t 
seem to yoke-up with preachers handily. They kinder strike a 
scout as bein’ just a le-eetle too starchy and rayther full o’ 
prunes—lots of ’em good fellows, too, when they get thar chokers 
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“But thar was one daisy of a travellin’ parson down to Fort 
Keogh years ago, who was ace-high with nary pair in sight! And 
he could hold a stiffer hand of poker’n anybody, an’ play it better, 
an’ he left the gentlemen he sot among in a game of draw as clean 
bereft of dollars or dust, as a buffler’s bones are clar 0’ meat when a 
coyote gets through with ’em. Yes, he was manifestly a peacock 
with his tail full-spread ; a good talker, too, and always had a pretty 
good sprinklin’ o’ maverick frontiersmen in his round-up. He was 
popular and he deserved it, and, maybe, as the providential order of 
things sends carcasses to the crows and buzzards, so the sports that 
stacked-up against him furnished provender for the preacher; a dis- 
pensation, as it were. 

“But I war goin’ to tell you somethin’ about the bufflers and what 
the Injun did with ’em, and he did most everything with ’em except 
ride ’em. Yes, I’ve heard lots of talk about fellers ridin’ bufflers, 
but I don’t take much stock in that tale. It might be done—so might 
a man trim his corns with an adze, but I never saw him do it. 

“Naturally, at first, the Injun killed °em. And out of the millions 
of bufflers thar used to be, thar was no difficulty in findin’ plenty 
of ’em to kill. But the Injun ain’t like a white man. The white man 
killed bufflers wastefully, and now thar ain’t a splinter left of the 
stacks thar used to be. The Injuns would pick out, or cut out, a 
little band and surround ’em, and fill ’em full of arrows that dropped 
the bufflers without scarin’ ’em to death with the noise of the shootin’. 
And when they had killed as many as they needed they quit. No; 
white men don’t do that usually. An Injun won’t cut down a whole 
tree to make a fire to cook a mess ©’ trout; he throws his lariat over 
the dead limbs on a tree and pulls ’em down. When he eats wild 
grapes, he will pull the ripe ones off’n the stalk and leave the green 
ones there to ripen for some one else to eat later on. 

“Hard to believe they was so considerate, when they plundered 
and murdered and raised merry hell on the warpath? Well, almost 
anything that’s true is hard for a tenderfoot to believe, but all the 
same they'll swallow any lie that would choke a government mule— 
and it is said that they can swaller a quartermaster’s affidavit. I 
have heard say that some pilgrims believed Jim Bridger’s yarn. He 
used to live around Utah considerable—in fact, Fort Bridger was 
named for him—and was pestered by emigrants wanting him to 
show them wonders and tell them marvels. So one day he told 
a band of them, that if they would go to a certain place they 
would then come to a petrified forest, and on the branches of the 
petrified trees were petrified birds and all those birds war singin’ 
petrified songs! He used to tell the yarn about the tenderfoot 
blazin’ away at an antelope for about three-quarters of an hour 
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and never feazin’ the antelope. The pilgrim finally concluded it 
must be a petrified antelope, or a stuffed one or something, so went 
prospectin’ and found that there was a whole hill of transparent 
mica between him and the antelope, so naturally the antelope wasn’t 
bothered by the shots. I will say that I have heard a rumor that 
Bridger was a pretty good single-handed liar. 

“But we left the Injuns with all the bufflers dead they wanted. 
Well, they cut ’em up and left nothin’ but the smaller bones, crackin’ 
the big ones and takin’ the marrer out’en ’em. Some of the bones 
was used for handles for their different tools and implements and 
some was used for saddle trees. The marrer was melted and poured 
into bladders, and, pounded up with dried buffler-meat and lots of 
choke-berries, made pemmican. And don’t you let anybody gvy 
you into believin’ pemmican is delicious! If one likes pretty stout 
tallow, dried beef and a large dose of pucker, he'll get along with 
pemmican. 

“The skin, of course, was carefully taken off, fleshed and tanned 
by the squaws. The horns were scraped and made into cups, spoons 
and ladles; cut into shapes and polished they made ornaments, as 
did the hoofs. The sinews were well soaked in water and beaten 
and became the thread of the Injun seamstresses, and, after being 
well-twisted, like rope, the bow-string of the Injun hunter. The 
brains were used in tanning the hide and in any other tanning they 
did. The flesh cut into strips and dried in the sun made tip-top 
jerked beef, and this could be packed in parfléches and cachéd any- 
where the Injuns wanted, so they had a store and storehouses durin’ 
their raids, and the fresh flesh was most luscious eatin’. My favorite 
pieces war the inside tenderline, the fries and the flank steak. 

“And did you ever know how an Injun cooked a choice roast o’ 
buffler meat? Thar ain’t many do know, except the old-timers, and 
a good many of them has forgotten, some on account of old age, 
and more because of their brains bein’ cooked to a frazzle by too 
much aguardiente. Not but what a snootful now and then, or per- 
haps a little oftener, was acceptable, but to pickle one’s self in booze 
was pretty poor judgment. 

“About the Injun roast! I call it, ‘Buffer roti au naturel’ (1 
learned a pretty good smatterin’ of French among the Red River 
Half-Breeds), and I first got on to the way about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago when I was with a flyin’ column after some reprobate In- 
juns who led us a pretty lively dance over a section of the Staked 
Plains. We had trailed after ‘em without much trouble, as there 
was a big bunch of ’em and they took no trouble to scatter and 
cover their trail; but after a while they found things were getting too 
hot for them and they did scatter, and then, of course, one couldn’t 
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tell which trail to follow—there was pretty close to a hundred of ’em. 
Before that, the trail of the tepee poles made as strong a mark as 
a hundred curry-combs dragged along the soil. So at our camp we 
had a council of war, and, luckily, thar was a Mexican guide who 
knew the country and the Injuns’ habits. He told the Boss Officer of 
the outfit that they would likely rendezvous at Cafion Cedro Blanco, 
which he said was some twenty-five miles away from our camp. 

The weather was bitter cold, cold enough to freeze the tail offen 
a brass monkey, but the commanding officer said we'd pull out next 
morning just the same. And we did. There warn’t an earthly thing 
that any white trailer could strike a direction by, nothing in sight 
but the high, wavin’ grass and the sky, as blue and shiny as a pol- 
ished bowie-knife, but that Greaser made a bee-line for Cedro 
Blanco, as the Engineer officer with the command found out by the 
odometer and the prismatic compass, when he took the bearin’s of 
the trail we made. ‘That Mejicano beat me, and I thought | war 
some persimmons on taking a line for anywhere. He just looked at 
the sun, and by some sense | hadn’t got, just went for Cedro Blanco 
like a leader wild goose will go honkin’ for where he wants. 

“Near Cedro Blanco the Injun trailers killed a buffler, and when 
they killed a single buffler they never tried to kill him at once; they 
always tried to crease him—shoot him just in front of his hind legs 
or just before the hump—or wound him so that he couldn't get 
away, and then tantalize him for quite a while, which was fun for 
the pesky Injuns, but pretty tough on poor old buffier. The Redskins 
believed that this made the meat much tenderer, and this the Injuns 
had done with this one, and then, after camp was pitched they came 
back and slashed out such chunks as they wanted. 

“Then they built a small fire—they never built a big one to cook 
by or to get warm at—the chief cook cut a square hunk from the 
buffler hide and put a chunk of the choice roastin’-piece in it, then 
skivered it with the hairy side out so that the meat was pretty thor- 
oughly wrapped up in the skin, just about as close as our mothers 
used ter put cloths about their puddin’s. 

“Then the Injun cut a stout willow stick about four feet long 
and sharpened up each end, sticking the bigger end in the ground 
near the fire and jabbin’ the little end in the bunch at the top of the 
sacked (or robed) meat, and the heft of the meat bent the 
willow switch over so that the roastin’ piece hung over the middle of 
the fire. Pretty soon the flames singed the hair off, but they made 
the skin kinder tough and hard. Then the cook squatted on his 
hunkers by the fire and put sticks on as they were needed. 

“How long the cook let the roast stay roastin’ I don’t know, 
but I do know that when the ‘chuckaway’ was taken down and 
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opened up there was as tender, juicy and elegant a roast as ever 
any plainsman ate, and that is saying a whole lot, for a Dutch oven 
cook ain’t to be neglected by anyone with a good appetite. But this 
piece of meat had been so carefully wrapped up, that all the steam 
and juices seeped through the meat and made it as tender as the 
heart of the Eastern girl any of us old half-savages left behind us. 
’Tain’t the first time that a pretty tough and ragged-lookin’ hunk has 
had a sweet and delicious inside to it; and that’s Plains philos- 
ophy! 

“As T was talkin’ about the robes when the memory of this feast 
came upon me, I'll tell you they were always legal tender and 
were plenteously used by the Injuns themselves. Bedding, clothing, 
tents and saddle-blankets were made from them and the entire buffler 
robes used as well. Cut up and haired and painted in all sorts of 
queer designs the robes became ‘parfléches,’ and out of the same 
stuff were made lariats and tepee covers, and riatas, ropes and strings 
were fixed up by the squaws. 

“So vou see the buffer was pretty much of a providence to the 
Injun. And when thev were wiped ont the Injuns couldn’t skirmish 
around loose hecause their travellin’ commissary was gone and so 
they couldn’t get food, and an Injun is as careful of his stomach an’ 
its linin’ as anv one is. 

“An’ although, of course. their hein’ quiet. an’ civilized an’ demor- 
alized—that’s prettv much the same thing—takes a lot of emplovment 
away from a scout, I can’t say that I’m sorrv; for the Injuns used to 
play such deviltry when they were on the war-nath. So when T re- 
member the sights T have seen after the Noble Red Man and his 
chivalry had been along, I get pretty warm and drv, so T guess, as 
vou’re temperance, I’ll sachez off and take a snifter of tarantula 
juice!” 

And Wall-Eved vamoosed, singing the inspiring cadenza of the 


Plains, “The Ram of Darby Town.” 


San Francisco. 


IN THE SIERRAS 
By WINFRED CHANDLER 


STOOD upon a peak where drift clouds lie, 
1 Where spring and summer hold their soft conclave. 
I saw the circling mountains, wave on wave, 
Roll on, and beat against the purple sky. 
Around me and about me, far or nigh, 
Naught else in sight save mountains, vast and grave, 
That lift their hoary heads and, silent, brave 
The fury of the years that wax and die. 


I marveled, in my boisterous discontent, 
That such vast lands no human needs should bless, 
But soon I felt my higher sense awake, 
And saw God’s purpose, all beneficent. 
No empires thralled to waste His plans distress 
‘Tis not too much to give for beauty’s sake. 





HUNTING BY PROXY 
By EDITH I. COMSTOCK 


| HE matutinal coffee perfumed the air. Egys 
sputtered in the chafing dish. 

From behind the coffee pot came an omi- 
nous voice: “You promised!” 

It did not disturb the newspaper that bar- 
ricaded the other end of the table. 

“You said that the first time you went into 
the Rockies after big game, I could go.” 

Still no response. The bombardment continued. 

“And that any girl who could make four bulls-eyes consecu- 
tively at such a range could hit anything that flew or galloped. 
You said something else that day, too.” 

Effective shot! The newspaper stirred. 

“T’ve put four lumps in your coffee.” 

She put two. 

“And the eggs are all frizzled.” 

They were done beautifully. 

“Such is the perfidy of man. Isn’t it, Conquer?” This to the 
setter on the rug. 

Conquer answered with his eyes. 

The newspaper flew into the rocking chair. 

“Such is the perversity of woman,” said Mr. Jack Barden, smil- 
ing and nodding knowingly. “You can’t play Diana this time, 
Helen, and that is final. Further discussion is useless.” 

“You are laughing, too. Such smirking finality! ‘My hus- 
band says I can’t.’ Sounds well, doesn’t it?” 

Mr. Barden became serious. 

“Really, Nell, you don’t want to go. You would be the only 
woman, and I don’t know how many men Wallace will bring. 
Those mining experts are coming, and I shall be practically at 
their disposal. The hunting is incidental. Sometime we'll plan 
a trip—a fine trip that shall be for the ladies, and we'll take 
Conquer. Eh, Conquer?” 

The dog applauded vigorously with his tail. 

Silence sulked behind the coffee pot, trifled with a dainty 
breakfast, tolerated a tender good-bye, then sought consolation 
in the newspaper, from which, half an hour later, there suddenly 
emerged a lady whose face was brightened by the light of dis- 
covery, whose actions were marked by energy and determination; 
and who exclaimed, “The very thing! The joke will be stupen- 
dous.” 

Seeking her desk this lady arranged her writing materials, and 
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taking some scissors, clipped from the newspaper this telegraphic 
item: 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 10, 1904. 
John Sands and Will Bowers brought three - 

fine bear skins, two fox, and ten coyote pelts 

to the county clerk’s office today, receiving 

bounty amounting to $50. This is the first 

game of the season from Jackson’s Hole. 


This she pasted at the top of a sheet of paper over a dainty 
monogram, and underneath she wrote: 


Mr. J. Sanns, 
Mr. W. Bowers. 

Dear Sirs:—The above item appeared in today’s Chronicle. 1 
want to own a fine bear skin that was killed expressly for me in the 
Rocky Mountains. I believe you are skilled hunters, and if you can 
secure a fine bear skin for me, I will pay you whatever is fair. I 
want only a perfect skin with head and claws left on it. I will give 
you further directions if you receive this note. Please answer imme- 
diately. Yours truly, 

Heten West Barpen. 

July Eleventh, Nineteen Hundred and Three. 

Sealing this letter, she prepared another sheet of paper, and 
leaving a space at the top, wrote this: 
To the Postmaster, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dear Sir:—I am most anxious to communicate with the two men 
mentioned in the above item. I shall regard it as a personal favor 
if you will endeavor to find their address and direct the enclosed 
letter to them. Respectfully yours, 

Heten West Barden. 

July Eleventh Nineteen Hundred and Three. 


She put the first letter inside the second. 

“There,” she said, “that is done. Now I must buy another 
Chronicle and clip out that item to put in the Postmaster’s let- 
ter. I do hope something will come of it.” And she went to 


post her letter. 
For reasons divers and diverse the prospective trip was barely 
mentioned by the Bardens. One day there came a letter that the 


lady promptly concealed. 
Evanston, Wyo., July 17th, 1903. 

Dear Madam:—Your letter has been forwarded to me by the 
Postmaster at Cheyenne, presumably for the reason that Evanston 
is the county seat of the county in which Jackson’s Hole is located. 

According to regulations the letter you enclosed will remain 
here thirty days. If unclaimed at the end of that time it will be 
returned to you. I placed your address on the envelope to ensure 
this. 

In the meantime I personally will do my utmost to find the men, 
and if I succeed, will communicate with you. 


Yours very truly, 
J. J. Datty. 


Her reply went back promptly. 
J. J. Daty, Esg., 
Evanston, Wyo. 

Dear Sir:—It is no question of a long lost brother or vast inher- 
itance that leads me to communicate with those men. I am hunting 
a hunter. I want a bear skin that will pass any inspection and any 
criticism with regard to size, color, etc. I prefer black, with head 
and claws perfect. It is my most earnest desire to secure such a 
skin direct from a hunter's hands, with the story of the exciting 
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chase that brought Bruin to somebody’s feet—to mine. The item 
that I pasted at the top of the letter seemed to describe men who 
could be relied on for such business, and the letter you hold for 
them is merely a proposition regarding this matter. Now, possibly 
without trying to find them, you know of some such person, some 
one who is acquainted with Wyoming wilds and who could get a 
fine skin for me. If you do, and will negotiate with them for me, I 
will regard it as a distinct personal favor. 

I will leave business details for another letter. Thanking you 
for your prompt attention, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
HeLten West Barnen. 
July, the Twenty-first, Nineteen Hundred and Three. 


Two days later she gave her husband a cheerful good-bye. 
By return mail came the answer to her letter. ‘ 
EvaNSTON, July 25, 1903. 

My Dear Miss Barden:—May I say that your letter afforded me 
pleasure? I beg leave to say so; also to promise a faithful quest. 

Regarding myself highly privileged, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. J. Daty. 

Helen Barden caught her breath when she read that letter, 
and blushed. “Miss” Barden, indeed! Evidently she forgot to 
sign Mrs., but what did she write to excite such a reply? So 
personal. So presuming. The man implied that he would shoot 
the bear, and would expect a personal reward. He would prob- 
ably come west to claim her. Horrors! It might mean pub- 
licity—a scandal—divorce. What would Jack do—thrash him? 
What ought she to do? Really, money could pay for the skin, 
and she couldn’t give up now, when there was such a chance. 
Besides, she was committed to it. And anyway, Jack deserved 
punishment. He had broken a promise made to her. She would 
risk the personal letters and get that skin by crook, if no other 
way. So in dubious spirits but of positive mind, she penned a 
brief and diplomatic reply. 

J. J. Dauy, Esg., 
Evanston, Wyo. 

Dear Sir:—Since you are so kind as to assist me, I will give 
you a few business details. Whoever secures a skin will please 
send it C. O. D. by Wells-Fargo Express, to my address, notifying 
me by telegraph. Wells-Fargo will immediately remit the money. 
Thanking you for your interest, I am, 

HeLen West Barnen. 

August the First, Nineteen Hundred and Three. 


The time passed with Helen in a state of expectancy that 
affected her actions and excited comments from those who en- 
tered her daily life. 

The maid told the cook that Mrs. Barden was so in love with 
her husband that she sat on the steps every morning to watch 
for the postman, and asked many times every day if any tele- 
grams had come. The dears! 

“Such is life,” sighed the cook, who was sentimental. 

And the postman wondered what had happened between the 
Bardens. He delivered letters, three or more in a bunch, from 
Mr. Barden, and every time Mrs. Barden shuffled ’em over and 
made the same remark. “Oh, dear, is this all? Are you sure 
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there isn’t another?” Another! And only six months married! 
“Such is life,” growled the postman, who was cynical. 

And her dearest friend, in the privacy of her chamber, confide 
to her husband that something was the matter with Helen Bar- 
den. She expected somebody. She behaved so queerly when 
callers were announced. She grabbed the cards and seemed so 
excited. Perhaps Sheldon Ames was back from Guinea. “I 
would just love to see them meet,” she said. 

“Such is life,” murmured the husband, winking at his own re- 
flected face. 

In due time a modern Mercury delivered a yellow envelope. 
It contained magic words that electrified the lady. 

Skin shipped today. 
J. J. Daty. 

Helen was alone when she opened it, so nobody saw the capers 
that expressed her elation. Plunging among her couch pillows, 
she soliloquized. Jack would be away four weeks yet. Yes- 
terday’s letter mentioned those mining prospects. Bless them! 
Could anything be luckier? As if she had planned it all. Lovely 
Mr. Daily! The rug would be on the floor when Jack came in. 
Oh for that moment of triumph! Poor fellow, he might get 
nothing but a coyote or some rabbits. He wrote so little about 
his luck. Just, “shooting fair.” Not a word of excitement, nor 
of description, and he did love nature so deeply. Just the barest 
allusions to the trip, and then he waxed as sentimental as before 
they were married. The darling! To bad to fool him, but men 
needed lessons, and your future happiness all depended on the 
way you began your married life. 

Then she sought the furriers with whom the family had vari- 
ous dealings, and arranged to have them receive the skin, remit 
the money, and attend to the details incident to the making oi 
a rug. 

A week later she again visited the furrier to learn that the 
skins had arrived with all charges paid. 

Skins! Charges paid! Apprehensions crowded her brain, but 
she asked quietly, “Was there not a bearskin separate from the 
others?” 

The obsequious furrier did not know. He was but two days 
back from a holiday. Was there a mistake? He would call his 
clerk, and would investigate the Wells-Fargo tag, and would 
look at the letter file and would— 

But, horrified at the possible disclosures of such thorough 
investigations, the lady haughtily protested that it was of no 
consequence. They could proceed with the bear skin, she would 
determine later about the others, and she went out uncertain 
what to do. 

That man Daily! How vulgar! To place her under obliga- 
tions to him with a lot of skins. And how officious! No letter 
accounting for anything. Just a telegram. What did it mean? 
Was he on the way? He shouldn’t come if she could prevent it. 
She would show him his place. She would telegraph twice the 
value of the rug. To whom could she go? Mr. Vance would 
know; and, besides, he might protect her if she needed some 
one—if the worst happened. 
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And thus Mr. Vance, the staid old family lawyer, was “de- 
lighted to see Mrs. Barden—a most unusual honor. Mr. Barden 
was away shooting?” 

Mrs. Barden assented diffidently. Her mind harbored the 
thought that he might soon be at home shooting. 

“Had he good luck?” queried the lawyer. 

“Only fair,” the lady replied, quite stiffly. And then by tactful 
questioning, covered by an invitation to dine informally two 
nights hence—Mr. and Mrs. Dayton would be present—she 
leatned that $15 would probably cover the bounty and hunter’s 
charges. She would double the sum. Money usually hushed 
such people. And she telegraphed $30 to 

J. J. Dany, Evanston, Wyo. 
For services and bear skin. Other skins not ordered. 
Mrs. J. C. Barpen. 

That signature, she thought, would now be authoritative. He 
would think the girl’s mother had settled the affair. 


Money received. Everything O. K. 
J. J. Datry. 


was the answer that came to her. 

How enigmatical! Would the creature never be suppressed? 
She fumed and passed a sleepless night. 

However, her husband’s tender letters soothed her troubled 
spirit, and she was diverted with thoughts of that delicious 
moment when she would introduce Jack to the rug. She re- 
hearsed the scene. She would put the rug in the drawing-room. 
It would be elegant and so striking—that big black center in her 
pale yellow room. Jack would come in and rush upstairs to 
her; and after dinner, after he had bragged like all men about 
all he had done, then would come her triumph. 

x* * * * * * * * 


The hour arrived. 

The greetings of devoted folk require no descriptions. 

Then Jack demanded, “Where are the rugs?” 

“The rugs?” repeated his wife, cautiously. 

“Yes, the rugs. A lot of ’em. Hasn’t Daily sent ’em? The 
rascal !” 

“Daily?” repeated the lady, faintly. 

“Yes, Jack Daily. He rowed stroke the year I captained the 
crew, and I haven’t seen him since until I bumped into him a few 
miles from Evanston. He was going shooting, too, and joined 
us. And, by Jupiter, it’s lucky he did or I might not be here 
now. A bear had killed three dogs and treed me, and all my 
cartridges were gone, and everybody else was miles away. Daily 
killed him with a great shot and said to give the skin to you 
with his compliments. It’s a superb skin—biggest brute killed 
around there in years. Queer chap, Daily! Always was. Sent 
a cheque for thirty dollars to me at Leadville. Reminded me of 
the time he borrowed it at college. But I don’t understand it, 
for we were all borrowing from him in those days. What are 
you crying about?” 

A tremulous voice rose from his shoulder. “O, just because 
I’m glad you are home.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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J. S. Slauson, ex-officio Mrs. W. H. Housh 


OTHING succeeds like Success. The plans and the mem- 
at bership of the Southwest Society are advancing at a gait 
entirely unprecedented in any history of such movements 
for the higher scholarship anywhere. As to the roster, it is impossi- 
ble to print supplements fast enough to keep up with the accessions. 
The Second Bulletin was printed March Ist, and showed 160 mem- 
bers. April Ist, a typewritten “Supplement A” was issued, showing 
180. April 13th, “Supplement B” showed 191. Ten days later, the 
membership had already passed the 200 mark; and “Supplement C,” 
to be issued May Ist, will probably come very close to equalling the 
numbers of the 25-year-old Boston Society. Without any question 
whatever, the Southwest Society, before its second birthday, will 
have outstripped all other affiliations of the Institute. Before Nov. 
30th it expects 300 members—and it is morally sure of at least 250. 
Boston has 225 and New York has 218. 
This means something more than a mere Western activity. It 
does us good, and it does the Institute good, to have this friendly 
competition. But beyond that, it gives the Southwest Society 
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stronger representation and voice in the Council of the Institute. 
Representation in that Council is in proportion to membership. In 
a short time this young Western member will out-vote any other 
society. 

In the Institute, as in good blood and good breeding everywhere, 
there are no small jealousies. Still, the elder sisters are astounded 
and somewhat disconcerted to see the Baby of the Family grown 
as tall in two years as they are at 25. The saying of one of the high 
officials of the Institute, in view of this “impending crisis” when the 
Southwest Society shall outnumber all its elders (as it will within a 
month) is too good to be hidden under the bushel of correspondence. 

“New York and Boston” (he savs) “are preparing to surrender 
to the inevitable, and to take a lower place; but you must remember 
the storv of the farmer who was troubled with rheumatism. His wife 
was rubbing his aching joints, and as he groaned under the in- 
fliction, she said: “The only way, John, is to grin and bear it.’ To 
which the old fellow replied, ‘T can bear it all right, Semanthy, but 
T’ll be darned if I grin.’” 

And it could hardly be expected that thev should, at first. But 
by and by they will see the humor of it, and wake to the fun of find- 
ing out if they cannot catch up with this preposterous giant young- 
ster. Then we shall indeed see the whole Archaeological Institute 
rowing in the same splendid wav. 


The first meeting of the Museum Foundation Committee was held 
April 1sth. at the house of the secretary: and was one of the most 
remarkable gatherings of representative people on local record. The 
well-digested plans of the Executive Committee were explained and 
were received with enthusiasm. A sub-committee has heen appointed 
by Chairman J. O. Koepfli to take up the matter of proffers of sites. 
The sense of the meeting was unanimous that the building shall be 
an architectural monument; that it shall be of the historic “Mission” 
plan: that it shall occupy a sightly and commanding eminence, ac- 
cessible but beyond danger of being trodden under the feet of busi- 
ness; that it shall have abundant room; that the museum shall ad- 
here to the strictest scientific standards both in history, in art and in 
archaeoloey; that it shall enlist the co-operation of our women’s 
clubs of the Southwest, and of all organizations which can unite in 
such an undertaking under such restrictions as command the respect 
of scholars everywhere. 

The following list shows the present composition of the Museum 
Foundation Committee. All but one or two have already consented 
to serve—and not as figure-heads. This list will later be added to 
by the Executive Committee, but will not be very large. Subdivisions 
of the work may be carried out by auxiliary committees : 
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J. O. Koepfli, permanent chair- 
man. 

Maj. E. W. Jones, permanent 
vice chairman. 

Chas. F. Lummis, secretary. 

Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty. 

Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson. 

Dr. Jno. R. Haynes. 

Dr. F. M. Palmer. 

W. D. Stephens. 

Tames C. Kays. 

Hon. R. N. Bulla. 

W. R. Bacon. 

Sumner P. Hunt. 

Miss Marv E. Foy. 

Mrs. Sartori. 

T. A. Foshay. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Wadleigh. 

Gen. M. H. Sherman. 

Miss Mary L. Jones. 
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Rev. Geo. F. Bovard. 

W. C. Patterson. 

Henry W. O’Melveny. 

M. S. Severance. 

R. F. Del Valle. 

Mrs. W. H. Housh. 

Mrs. Frank Wiggins. 

Kaspare Cohn. 

C. C. Davis. 

T. B. Dockweiler. 

F. Lungren. 

Mrs. R. J. Burdette. 

Mrs. W. W. Murphy. 

Theo. B. Comstock. 

Maj. E. F. C. Klokke. 

Geo. W. Marston of San Diero 

W. H. Burnham of Orange. 

TLonis G. Dreyfus of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Frank A. Miller of Riverside. 





On the roth of April the Museum plan was presented to a con- 
gress (of the presidents and four other delegates each) from the 
leading women’s clubs of this city, and was warmly received. There 
is no reasonable question that there will be an alliance of all the wo- 
men’s clubs of the Southwest to a special organization for the pur- 
pose of building, in conjunction with the Southwest Museum, and 
under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of America, a 
great Art Hall which shall be a monument of. and to, the women of 
the Southwest. This would be the natural complement of the his- 
torical and scientific museum the Southwest Societv is about to 
build: for the Archaeological Institute of America can not only com- 
mand the judicial services of the foremost artists in America, but 
can lend to such an institution an international authority and stand- 
ing in Art that no local organization in any city could acquire in a 
generation. The Institute, founded by Charles Fliot Norton, has 
done more than any other factor to make the classic art and archi 
tecture of Greece and Rome familiar to Americans. It is an Archae- 
ological Institute—but not given over to dry bones. In fact its foun- 
dation and its progress have been largely for Art. 

On Thursday night, March 29, the Southwest Society enjoyed 
a lecture by Mr. Chas. P. Bowditch, Vice-President of the In- 
stitute, on “The Mayas: their writings and their sculptures.” 
The exposition of the culture attained in prehistoric times by 
these most remarkable of American aborigines was a revelation 
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to the audience. A large number of interesting slides illustrated 
the scholarly presentment of Mava “civilization.” 

Miss Mary E. Foy and Mrs. W. H. Housh have been elected 
representatives of the Southwestern Society in the National 
Council of the Archaeological Institute of America. The other 
Councillors from the Southwestern Society re-elected from last 


year are: 
Theo. B. Comstock, Chas. F. Lummis, 
Dr. F. M. Palmer, Fredk. H. Rindge, 
C. E. Rumsey, J. S. Slauson, ex-officio. 


Since the March-April number the following members have been 
added to the roster of the Southwest Society—that is, up to the 
time of going to press. As new members come in practically every 
day, no monthly publication can pretend to keep pace. Typewritten 
supplements to the Second Bulletin will be issued more frequently, 
and sent to members and to those proposed for membership. 


ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP OF SOUTHWEST SOCIETY. 

Life Members—Edwin T. Earl, Los Angeles; Eleanor Martin, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Annual Members—U. S. Senator Geo. C. Perkins, Hon. Frank Sullivan 
(ex-Park Commissioner), Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor (Dean of Hastings 
College of Law), Hon. John F. Davis, San Francisco; Mrs. C. M. Sever- 
ance, I. H. Preston, Maj. E. F. C. Klokke, C. C. Parker, Gen. M. H. Sher- 
man, Harry Chandler (“The Times”), J. V. Vickers, University of Southern 
California, A. C. Golsh, Judge Jas. A. Gibson (President Los Angeles Bar 
Assn.), U. S. Senator Frank P. Flint, James A. Haskett, Percy R. Wilson, 
Dr. John R. Haynes, Mrs. Anna S. Averill, Los Angeles; Dr. E. F. Burton, 
Arthur H. Fleming, Pasadena; St. Mathew’s School Reading Club, San 
Mateo, Cal.; C. W. Callaghan, Fruitvale, Cal.; Richard Egan, Capistrano, 
Cal.; Mrs. John A. Walker, Ventura, Cal.; John H. Spearman, Hollywood, 
Cal.; Mrs. John P. Jones, Santa Monica, Cal.; Frank A. Miller, Riverside, 
Cal.; Hon. Thos. J. Kirk (Supt. Public Instruction), Sacramento, Cal.; 
C. L. Partridge, Redlands, Cal.; Hon. Jas. R. Knowland, Oakland, Cal.; 
Remy J. Vesque, Terre Haute, Ind.; Gardiner M. Lane (Treas. Boston 
Society), Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Newton Cleaveland, Datil, N. M.; M. J. Rior- 
dan, F. W. Sisson, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Merritt Starr, Esq., Chicago, IIl.; Dr. 
T. Mitchell Prudden, D. M. Riordan, New York City; Hon. Y. Sepulveda. 
City of Mexico; Chas. Dyer Norton, Lake Forest, Ill.; Henry O. Flipper, 
Ocampo, Chihuahua, Mex.; Col. Robt. C. H. Brook, President Penna. Society 
A. I. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Se-guo-ya, *“‘the American Cadmus” (born 1771, + 

died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented } 

a written language. The League takes its title from ' 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named : 


(‘* Seguoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LOS ANGELES COUNCIL. 


| 
q David Starr Jordan, President Stanford wey. PREST., Rt anne J. H. Johnson | 
Geo. Bird Grinnell, Ed a and Stream," N. Y. ECUTIVE COMMITTEE | 
r Chas. Cassat Davis, Los A Wayland H "Smith (Sec. of the Council) + 
C Hart Merriam, Chief Biobseical Survey, Washington Miss Cora Foy i 
D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles Miss Mary B. Warren : 
Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal. Miss Katherine Kurtz, Secretary 
Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 


ADVISORY BOARD. : 


Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of Calffornia. Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y 
Archbishop Hy St. Paul, Minn. ® Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann, Boston. 
a Ss. ~ Se = hos. R. Bard, Califurnia. aes Alice C. Fletcher, bata meee 
er, New Library, Chicago. F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Ins! tution, Washington. ; 

Miss Es Esteli eel, Supt. a Indian: Schools, Washington. Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago. 

McGee, Bureau rt Eth nology. Mrs. F.N Doubleday, New York. 
F. ’. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington. 
Stewart Culin, ‘Brooklyn Inst. Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 
Geo. A. Dorsey. Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. George Kennan, fashington. 


Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat'l Bk. 


Lire MEMBERS. 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Sca ‘ood, Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, HerLert E, 
Huntington, Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, J. M. C. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels 


EXT month California will have a visit from the Commis- 
at sioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Francis P. Leupp; and it 
is expected that he will investigate conditions on the Mis- 
sion reservations—or at least the worst of them—in company with 
representatives of the League. U. S. Senator Flint has also promised 
to make such a tour of inspection. The outlook, therefore, is for 
some permanent progress next winter; since these two important 
officials will know the facts, personally, and since this community 
may be trusted to back them up against the general inertia of Con- 
gress. It must not be for a moment forgotten that the only lasting 
relief for the Campo, and several other, reservations is by securing 
land on which these Indians can make a living by hard work. Since 
Congress failed to do this at its last session, California will probably 
have to feed these Indians another winter by private generosity— | 
but our people will not grumble at this, if, in its own Red-Tape time, 
the government will do tardy but proper justice. It is right that | 
we should relieve the instant distress at our doors; but it is not right 
that the government should expect us to pay continuously and for- 
ever through our noses for the incompetence or carelessness of its 
servants. Let us remember, therefore, to impress this lesson on 
senators and congressmen, not only of our own districts, but from 
all others—“‘lest they forget.” 
Meantime, the news from Campo continues to be pleasant reading 
for those who have been so kindly interested in the misfortunes of 
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these inoffensive people. A letter just at hand from Mr. Weegar, 
the staunch and worthy merchant at Campo, says: 

“Our school is a surprise. It is wonderful what improvement 
it has made in the children already. I hope you will do all you 
can to keep Miss Nijo here. She is just what Mr. Shell [govern- 
ment agent for these Indians] says: ‘a little jewel’ for this work. I 
have at last got the balance of the Indian goods on the road from 
San Diego. Sorry that we could not get our garden seeds sooner, 
but they have been hung up on the railroad somewhere for two 
months. However, better late than never. Our lumber is also en 
route. I shall have to use money to have the road made passable 
to the Laguna from La Posta. Several great rocks have rolled into 
the road during the winter storms, and made it impossible to travel. 
The crops are looking fine. The robust Indians are mostly off at 
work—the old people and the women looking out for the crops. 
Everything appears to be all right here so far, and the future 
seems to have something in store for us. 

“This is the basket season here, and they are coming in quite 
fast. I hope you can market them all—it will be a great help to 
these poor people. They feel very much encouraged when they can 
find ready sale for their work. And you know that basket-making is 
about their only industry.” 

It may be added that the League has received forty-three baskets 
from these Campo Indians—a very good and uncommonly varied 
assortment of their characteristic handicraft. These baskets are for 
sale for the benefit of the Indians, by Mrs. Lummis, as noted in the 
advertising pages of this magazine. The Indian baskets in the ordi- 
nary market have been procured, from the women who make them, 
almost entirely by peddlers who pay them in trade at two-bits a yard 
for calico, or something of that sort. And that is the last the In- 
dian ever hears of that basket or of the successive profits of the 
peddler, the middle-man and the curio dealer. The League pays spot 
cash to the Indians in the first place, at their own rates. It has no 
expenses except the small item of express to this city. The modest 
profit that is made on the sale becomes a fund which is applied for 
the benefit of the whole community from which the given basket 
came. More than this, the League is encouraging these women, who 
are masters of a noble and almost lost art, to revive the old weaves, 
to use the old colors, to avoid the atrocious, sophisticated shapes and 
colors which have been called for by thoughtless tenderfeet. 


There has been no definite “angel,’ 
assist Miss Rosalia Nijo in her work as assistant-matron on these 
five reservations (see article in the last number). The League will 
try to enable the continuance of her devoted and most useful work ; 


as yet, to come forward to 
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but feels that there should be someone who would individually con- 
tribute to this specific cause, since the League’s funds are ordinarily 
to be applied to more general uses. 


There is no falling-off in public interest, as the following list 
shows. This is the response in a single month—since the last pre- 
ceding number of this magazine: 


Campo Re.ier Funp. 


Previously acknowledged, $1,1680.00. 

New contributions—H. W. Frank, Los Angeles, $5.00; Germain Seed Co., 
Los Angeles, $3.00; The Santa Ana Ebell, $3.00.; Wm. H. Burnham, Orange, 
Cal., $25.00; ex-Mayor J. D. Phelan, San Francisco, $20.00; Seth Marshall, 
San Bernardino, Cal., $5.00; Mrs. C. B. Boothe, Los Angeles, $3.00; Anna H. 
Searing, Escondido, Cal., $1. 


FuNDS FOR THE Work. 


Previously acknowledged, $932.00. 

New contributions—The Ruskin Art Club, $25.00; H. Wi Frank, $7.00; 
Mrs. J. W. Van Benthuysen, $5.00; Chas. Cassatt Davis, $4.00, Los Angeles; 
C. W. Smith, Pasadena, Cal., $5.00; Ella P. Hubbard, Azusa, Cal., $10.00. 

$2.00 each—Hon. Paul Morton, Sec’y of the Navy, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. W. 
H. Housh, Major H. T. Lee, The Newman Club, J. E. Hannon, Hon. R. N. 
Bulla, Dr. F. B. Kellogg, Miss Mary L. Jones, Judge J. D. Bicknell, J. S. 
Slauson, J. T. Fitzgerald, Dr. J. H. Martindale, W. C. Patterson (Pres’t 
Los Angeles National Bank), Wm. Pridham (Asst. Supt. Wells, Fargo 
& Co.), Mrs. Wm. Pridham, Rev. E. A. Healy, Dr. J. A. Munk, James Slau- 
son, Albert C. Bilicke, Fred’k H. Rindge, W. D. Woolwine, Dr. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow, Walter Jarvis Barlow, Jr. (aged 5), John 
B. Milber, Chas. H. Frost, Jas. D. Schuyler, Dr. John R. Haynes, Gen. H. G. 
Otis (Ed. Times), Wm. J. Hunsaker, G. A. Lang, J. G. Chandler, U. S. 
Senator F. P. Flint, Mrs. C. B. Boothe, W. H. Holabird, M. H. Newmark, 
F. E .Fishburn (Cashier Nat’l Bank of Cal.), H. M. Bishop, Mrs. Charlotte 
L. Wills, Miss M. Francis Wills, Dr. Wm. Le Moyne Wills, A. D. Cojal, 
Miss Evelyn Hamburger, Los Angeles; Annie Harris Leavins, Frances B. 
Swan, Mrs. Eva S. Fenyes, Dr. J. H. McBride, Mrs. L. H. Root, H. B. 
Sherman, Charlotte E. Thomas, Mrs. W. Nelson, Mrs. Eva A. McBride, 
Pasadena; Geo. E. Crothers, ex-Mayor Jas. D. Phelan, R. H. Bennett, Jr., 
San Francisco; Willard A. Nichols, Redlands, Cal.; D. Freeman, Inglewood, 
Cal.; Courtenay DeKalb, Mojave, Cal.; John Muir, Helen Muir, Martinez, 
Cal.; Geo. W. Marston, San Diego, Cal.; Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Madame Modjeska, Count Bozenta, El] Toro, Cal.; John G. 
North, Harwood Hall, Sherman Inst., Riverside, Cal.; Miss E. B. Scripps, 
La Jolla, Cal.; Wm. H. Burnham, Orange, Cal.; James Douglas, Esq., Clar- 
ence Eddy, New York City; Mary J. Carr, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Flora 
Golsh, Carlisle, Pa.; A. C. Laird, Tucson, Ariz.; T. A. Riordan, Flagstaff, 
Ariz.; Miss Mary B. Warren, Troy, N. Y.; Geo. P. Griswold, New Orleans, 
La.; J. E. Martin, Leon, Kan.; Miss Elizabeth W. Johnson, New Brighton, 
N. Y.; E. A. Burbank, Rockford, Ill.; C. T. Brown, Socorro, N. M.; Mrs. 
Willard Merrill, Miss Grace Merrill, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. DIRECTORS. 
Sores. J. G. Mossin. 
President, Chas. F. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, PR y Collier Graham. Rev. M. 8. Liebana. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. rex St. Summer P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding seers Mrs. M. EB. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 
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nsington Road. Chas. F. Lu 

Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1083 Santee St. 

Honorary Life Members: R, Egan 

Life Members: Jas. B. Caen J. eee Harvey, Edward E. 
Ayer,*John F. Francis, Mra. John F, Franci Solano, Margaret 
Collier Graham, Miss Collier,*Andrew McN Rt. Rev. Geo. —" an % 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. "pragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson. Miss es Lane, Mrs. M. 
W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. oat, R. Newberry W. Jarvis Bar- 
low, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. ‘Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. 8. 
Grant, Jr., Isabel M. R. Severance } ®, Louisa’ C. Bacon, Miss Susan "Bacon, 
Miss Mira Hershey, Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshail Garland, Geo. L. 
Fileitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily 
Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, Alice Phelan Sullivan, John 
Jewett Garland, _ om Solano, P. Campbell Hoyle. Amelia P. Hollenback, 
D. Freeman, H. T. , Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, Miss Elizabeth W. John- 
son, Miss Mary te Phelan, Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin. 


on the Missions. This work cannot be done in the 

rainy season; but now we have six months in which 
the weather will not once interfere. All that lacks is the funds. 
Money must be in hand before contracts can be let. Some con- 
tributions come in every month; but a good many members 
forget when their dues are due. If those who have taken mem- 
bership in the past will remember, the Club can do large work 
this year. 

It has already spent over $7000 in repairing and safeguarding 
the principal buildings at four Missions; but it needs to do far 
more. Meantime, any housekeeper who is “trying to do busi- 
ness” without the Landmarks Club Cook Book, doesn’t know 
what she is missing. It is the most useful handbook of Cali- 
fornia cookery ever printed. 


oy: season has now come when repairs should be made 


FunpDs ror THE Worx. 


Previously acknowledged, $7,539.93. 

New contributions—Landmarks Club Cook-book, $26.25; Eschscholtzia 
Chapter, Daughters American Revolution, $20.00; Mrs. Harriet Farrand Mc- 
Leod, $20.00; Ella P. Hubbard, Azusa, Cal., $10.00. 

_— A. Miller, the New Glenwood, Riverside, Cal., $25.00 (Life Member- 
ship. 

$1.00 os gw Lerd, Houston, wanes; Helen Ashe Hays, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Dr. J. A. Munk, Los Angeles 
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It was not just one quiet little woman—it was an Epoch —_— 
that died when the Sefiora Dofia Ysabel Varela del Valle THAT Is 
went, in the last days of March, to her long home, and I — 
hope to her adequate reward. She was the last of the California 
that Was. There are still among us many lovable and imitable heirs 
and assigns of the old regime; but all of them that are socially able 
are converted to our ways. God knows why—for we don’t. If the 
time ever shall come when we half-way realize how the old-time 
Californians lived, we shall grab for something to cover the naked- 
ness of our modern occupation. The universal hospitality (rather 
different from “entertaining” someone who is Important) ; the trust 
which has undone these people when they came to deal with us who 
have abused it; the humanness, the faith, the vivacity, the simple 
joy, the poise, that belonged to, and were, the very life of California 
in the old days—there are some still capable of these things; but 
when “Mama Ysabel” went, no one was left to practice them on the 
old princely scale. 

She was the last of the queens. It is only a little way back, by the 
calendar ; but by our standards the gulf is one of so much time as 
we shall never bridge again. Medieval California died with her. 
For twenty years it has been mv privilege to know and to be inspired 
by this noble type of the older day—and I have known that blessed 
day in many lands. Womanhood still flowers full and gracious 
among us—and shall perennially. But it is crowded in the green- 
house of our civilization. Woman nowadays touches life at far 
more points—but also she is touched by it. Our complicated life 
makes impossible that old serene, rounded scope and room and sway 
which were in the patriarchal time of California. The Californian’s 
house was not his castle in the old English sense—which, for all its 
oaken independence, has a suspicion of surliness. He thought of it 
not as a place “the winds may enter, but the King of England dare 
not”—but rather as a haven for all who cared to enter. Hospital- 
ity is Latin by derivation and by practice; and however agree- 
able we may be to our friends and our superiors, we can add new 
graces to the word if we but learn the lesson of California. 
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An hacienda of those old days was a kingdom by itself. If all 
the rest of the world had been suddenly amputated from round about 
it, life would have gone on unchanged. The China silks, the pearls 
and jewels that came by the Philippine galleon, the Boston broad- 
cloth for which Dana skinned two hundred sheep and their owner 
in one operation—these would have been mildly missed ; for in these 
oases amid a continental wilderness woman loved to adorn herself. 
But every need of life and happiness was produced at home. The 
little patriarchy was self-centered and self-sufficing. It respected 
the laws of God and the State—but needed no reminder of them. 
The Golden Rule was in force. A stranger? Feed and clothe and 
content him. An orphan? Adopt him. Sickness or sorrow at the 
next neighbor’s ten leagues awav? Attend and comfort them. 

And there was a beauty in the material independence. You were 
not a slave to our modern conveniences. There was no “servant 
problem.” No bills, no meetings, no wire from vour ear to your 
enemy’s mouth, “no nothing” of the multitude of “facilities” which 
today oppress us. 

These serene folk sheared their own sheep, and spun and wove: 
their linen was their own: they made their wine of their proper 
grapes, and pickled the olives from their very trees. Their bread 
was of home-ground flour from their personal acres; their meat was 
from their own flocks; their cooks, their carpenters, their farmers, 
their candlestick-makers, were all part of the family, and even their 
church was at home. When the revered priest from fifty miles away 
could not come. that did not hamstring their relizion. Someone in 
the house could conduct services in the little chapel—and someone 
always did. Morning and night, every day of every year, the 
household knelt at the altar. 

To such a principality came the Sefiora del Valle in 1851, a beau- 
tiful girl bride not yet 15 years old. For more than half a century 
she was its queen. For 25 years she has ruled alone—since the 
death of her husband, that fine type of the old California cavalier. 
She has reared her children well; she has administered a great estate 
with marvelous prudence and skill through all the momentous 
changes that have come upon California since the rude adventures 
of the Gold Rush—and by the way, gold was discovered on her lands 
a dozen years before the fateful find at Sutter’s Mill. To rule wisely 
and beautifully a household which for years probably averaged forty 
persons; to supervise the thousand details of business of a great 
ranch in competition with modern methods—these two things alone 
might well be deemed full occupation. But they are only a part of 
what this woman of the earlier regime in California did—never hur- 
ried, never flurried, but serene as the great peaks up to which she 
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looked. In all that countryside for fifty years few came into this 
good world, and few left it, but the queen of Camulos was present 
to aid and comfort. No storm, no midnight, no distance, deterred 
her. I remember very well how, when I first knew her, she had 
just adopted three little gringo orphans. I have seen them grow up 
to useful and honorable manhood. And that was only a type of 
what she was always doing—and what belonged to her day. To the 
last she kept the fine old traditions; and Camulos—even now, when 
most are gone of that merry youthful crowd which used to line the 
old portal, for fifty feet, singing the old songs, while Father Peter 
marched before us beating time—even now that Death and Time 
have had their way, it is all that is left of the old regime. 

We of today cannot of course go all the way back. We know too 
many people, and they expect of us too much. We have fifty-foot 
lots in place of haciendas by the square league; and the gas man, 
the grocer and the assessor are upon our necks. But we can goa 
little way back. We can learn something from the sunshine and 
the elbow-room. We can make our town lots our own. We can look 
upon our fellow man not merely for what we can get out of him, but 
for what we can give to him. We can learn to get something out of 
life for ourselves. And we have got to. We are pretty smart—and 
we know it ourselves. We ought to be smart enough to learn the 
lesson that California always has taught and always will teach—the 
same lesson her first European children learned as naturally as they 
learned to walk. 





The imperishable weaver was quite right— aii 
c 


“a lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing.” WITH 
Perhaps particularly among Old Ladies. — 


But no proper lion could vociferate further when, with a whisk 
of crinoline and side curls, and with unimpaired agility, the New 
York Evening Post curtsies from a perch in her Shakesperian 
chair. He will aggravate his voice so an ‘twere any nightingale. 

“The Lion of Out West having taken offence at some words of the 
Evening Post, which really has nothing but awe and admiration for that 
royal beast in his cage, has emitted a roar, like Bottom’s, that may be heard 
all the way from the Pacific to the Atlantic. ‘Let him roar again! let him 
roar again.’ Meanwhile, it soothes the nerves to turn to Neeta Marquis’s 
gentle and very pretty verses on the ‘Fog,’ which aré printed in the same 
issue of the magazine.” 

Even though one did “make the Duke say” so, there is no need 
to roar again. Once seems to have been an elegant sufficiency. 
We may take it for granted that the Lion’s garb will not be 
brought before the Hague Tribunal; and that the “Evening 
Post” will hunt up minor but colorable substitutes in its attempt 
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to “diffuse among the peeple eorrect informatien and just prin- 
ciples.” 


sieaiaseiiies Perhaps not one in a thousand of those to whom his 
OF BEING name is a household word think of Rider Haggard save 
AN ORCHID as a writer of astonishing fiction. His romances have had 
enormous vogue ; and while they have not taken enduring literary 
rank, they are unquestionably among the most remarkable ex- 
amples of fresh imagination. To think of this man as possessed 
with a practical sanity such as few writers can claim, is very 
possibly hard for the average reader. But it does not surprise 
those who have learned that every man has something more im- 
portant behind the face that we see. At any rate, Mr. Haggard 
is now seriously at work upon something which will be much 
less noisy, but of incomparably greater outcome, than all the nvvels 

that he or anyone else is likely to write. 

His concern is for that great problem which it seems incredibk 
so few of us should realize who have it under our noses every dav 
—that incomprehensible urban vacuum which is sapping up the 
strength of the country (of all countries) and leaving the land bare 
of its sons, and the sons without a country. , 

If the careless crowd of us forget the fact and the meaning of this 
great modern phenomenon, the larger students do not. Only in 
December the First American, President Roosevelt, expressed to me, 
personally, his deep concern over this abnormal congestion of Amer- 
ican cities, with the corresponding depletion of the American soil of 
its best crop—the people. And perhaps it is not strange that the 
English novelist, who for all his weird fancy, has shown even in his 
fiction an uncommon philosophy, should have taken up in earnest 
this overshadowing problem. He has found at last the universa! 
prototype of his first heroine. For Mother Earth is literally the first 
“She who Must be Obeyed.” His present mission in the United 
States—a mission of which he spoke modestly, but convincingly, to 
a Los Angeles audience a few weeks ago, is to find and operate some 
plan by which man can be brought back to the land—particularly the 
submerged man now drowning in the black depths of the great 
cities. It ought to be enough to set anyone to thinking when it 
comes about (as Mr. Haggard recorded) that last Christmas there 
were in the one city of London 113,000 human beings kept alive by 
public funds. 

All of us enjoy something of what cities give; though there is in 
them also something of the distinguishing quality of babies and 
tooth-brushes— we Prefer our Own. The city does indeed give a 
thousand things which are gratifying to man, whether on his 
physical or his mental angles. The real trouble with them is that 
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they Give Too Much. Their children of a larger growth are in the 
way to become like the children who have a dozen mechanical toys 
given them every day. The inevitable result is, in the long run, that 
no toy is good for much. In all his wandering the Lion has never 
seen any child so happy with a room full of Parisian dolls and tov 
automobiles and all that as a little girl used to be, 40 years ago with 
one plaything, a rubber doll, upon whose nose her wicked brother 
had committed mayhem. 

As a matter of fact, in this world we pay for everything we get, 
whether we know it or not. The spoiled child pays for his over- 
whelming with unearned amusements. The adult pays for acute 
civilization. For our modern conveniences we have, in the long run, 
though likely in installments, to pay with our inborn self-dependence. 
For the fullness of civilization, the price comes out of our human 
nature. Even if we were so much more than human that we could 
rise superior to evolution, and the attraction of gravitation, and still 
retain the physical, the mental, and the moral muscle we no longer 
have to use, and could therefore be still as human and as happy as 
our greatgrandfathers—we have No Time. Our harness is so 
enormously multiplied—our social, our civic, and other obligations— 
that we can no longer give as much to, nor get as much from, any 
one of them as we could if we had fewer of them. To bring the 
author of Gray’s fables of 200 years ago to the present: 

“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other ten thousand dear charmers away.” 

Now for those who really like the city and belong there, and there 
can keep their heads above the rising tide of numbers and of obli- 
gations, the class will not be called for some hours in evolution— 
though some who think they belong will in their own life-time learn 
their mistake. But to those who have to buffet so hard the waves of 
the urban sea that they have no time nor strength to float, the ques- 
tion is not only now a personal one, in a very short time it is going 
to be a matter of sink or swim. And the question which is almost 
life or death already to so large a proportion of every city is not a 
thing to be forgotten by those who will not be cross-examined for 
yet a little longer. 

The city is more or less a disease. It is more or less an intoxica- 
tion. Speaking in terms of evolution, man can endure upon this 
planet only when he has his roots in the earth. There are collectors 
who spend hundreds of thousands of dollars on orchids ; and orchids 
are very interesting to those who have nothing better to do. They 
are, to the scientist and the philosopher, interesting also—but as 
freaks ; as showing hew long, and with what high color, and value 
in the market, a vegetable can endure which has ceased to follow the 
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laws of nature For all vegetables must root in sane earth. A thing 
which has roots only to draw the sap of an earth-born tree, may 
command an enormous price. And hay is cheap—but if all the 
orchids and all their collectors were to die between now and tomor- 
row morning, nobody would know it but their relatives. Whereas 
if half the grass perished from off the earth before morning, everyone 
of us would feel it in a short time, even the millionaires who buy 
orchids. 

We are all children of the earth. We sprang from it and to it we 
return. Like Antzus of old, our strength comes from our touch with 
the Brown Mother. We may forget her. We may think that it is 
just as well to be raised on the bottle. We may unconsciously admit 
that we are smarter than God and the march of time—but we shal’ 
surely pay for our thoughtlessness or our ignorance as we pay for 
our luxuries. 

No nation, no race, no world, can be permanent, too many of 
whose individuals cease to be producers and become parasites—and 
everyone who does not produce ts a parasite, no matter how respon- 
sible, how virtuous, how lovely. As civilization is considered, we 
unquestionably have to have parasites—the human plant must flower 
—but it cannot remain indefinitely a cur flower. It has to have 
roots. And sound roots grow only in the soil. 

Probably even a careless person, when he comes to think of it, in 
travelling (for instance) from New York to California, observing 
the congestion of the cities where people live ten stories deep, over 
and under one another, and then the enormous, lonely, unused reaches 
of land from which every earthly thing is derived which supports 
every city on earth, is competent to conclude that there is something 
wrong. Wuat is wrong? There are many doctors to quarrel as to 
whether it is appendicitis, locomotor ataxia, gastritis, palpitation of 
the heart or what not. But all graduated doctors will agree on one 


thing—namely, that if more people would make a living out of the 
earth—a modest but safe and dignified living—instead of playing the 
city races in order to get something for nothing—then there would 
be no serious problem, and no immediate need of an inquest. 





The world is one short—by the noblest man I ever knew. For 
some of us, it can never again quite catch up. Life goes on, who- 
soever drops out; business prospers, cities are built, new souls, that 
may grow as good, blossoms fresh from the Unknown—but to us 
that were better for contact with one who is gone, it will always be 
Different. 

And yet—it is well. What we have really had, shall always be 
ours. There is no way to kill one that was Right. His breath must 
sometime halt ; his clay resolve to its elements—but the Life has be- 
come a part of all of us; and it shall go on so long as men have 
marrow in their bones. 

Cras. F. Lummis. 
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With its issue dated April 15, The Dial com- 
pletes a quarter of a century of such service 
to American literature as has been rendered 
by no other periodical. This does not mean that there has been no other 
competent literary criticism in the United States—though the sum total of 
that worth any consideration has been slight indeed by comparison. But 
The Dial has been the only journal to set for itself as an exclusive task 
to weigh, to measure, in some degree to interpret, and to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the current literary output. This was the purpose with which it 
was founded twenty-five years ago, and to this ideal it has held unswerv- 
ingly, making no attempt to be “popular,” but maintaining always the serene 
dignity, somewhat austere, yet kindly, befitting a Court of Last Resort 
Wherever it is known, its utterances carry with them the weight that always 
attaches to the deliberate voice of the scholar speaking upon the subjects 
in which he is expert. Compared with this, commercial success is a trifling 
thing. Yet it is of no little consequence that without the slightest lowering 
of its standards, The Dial should have become and should remain a “good 
business proposition.” On this point it is worth while to quote its own words: 

Obviously, those who set for themselves such tasks,—to work for 
ideal aims, to limit wittingly their opportunities for material gain, 
and sacrifice immediate for ultimate success,—must be prepared to 
travel a long and somewhat lonely road. No others, indeed, have 
any place therein. But, fortunately for the stimulus to higher forms 
of endeavor, there are compensations peculiar to the case. The 
task, though difficult, may not be impossible; and those who suc- 
ceed in it are likely to find their triumph coming at last through the 
very causes that made it seem at first improbable or incredible. It 
is clear now to many, as it was in the beginning to but few, that had 
Tue Dtav been less tenacious of its ideals, had it been willing to 
decline to lower levels and to narrower aims, its reasons for exist- 
ence would have been defeated and its career self-annulled. Definite 
ness and singleness of purpose, a clear view of what was intended 
to be done and unwavering persistency in doing it, are factors 
largely to be credited with such success as the enterprise has 
achieved. 

Whoever has followed with comprehension the course of Out West will 
understand the heartiness with which it says amen to these words. For 
its purpose has never been to sell the largest number of copies possible, nor 
to get the highest advertising rates, nor even primarily to “make money” at 
all, but to work untiringly towards its ideals of action as well as of 
literature, to expose fearlessly the “popular” sham, and to speak unflinch- 
ingly the unpopular truth as need arose. Whatever of business success 
Out West ever wins, it will win along these lines, and no other. 

No word of congratulation to The Dial on this anniversary would be com- 
plete which did not name the man who planned it, who has directed its 
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entire life, whose character has been its character, and who remains in con- 
trol of both business and editorial policy—Francis Fisher Browne. The mag- 
azine has done a great work—the man has been, and is, greater than his 
work. 


4 JAPANESE Okahura-Kakuzo, organizer of the Imperial Art School of Tokio, 
vIRW member of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, vice-president ' 
OF JAPAN. of the Society of Japanese Painters, and one of the leading pro- 
testants against the wholesale introduction of Western art and customs in 
Japan, contradicts, in The Awakening of Japan, “the general impression among 
foreigners that it was the West who, with the touch of a magic wand, sud- 
denly aroused us from the sleep of centuries.” He says: 
As Hakuraka discerned the real horse, so may he who perceives the 
real spirit of things see in current events the reincarnation of Old 
Japan. In the thoroughness and minutiae of our preparations for 
war, he will recognize the same hands whose untiring patience gave 
its exquisite finish to our lacquer. In the tender care bestowed upon 
our stricken adversary of the battle-field will be found the ancient 
courtesy of the samurai, who knew “the sadness of things” and 
looked to his enemy’s wound before his own. The ardor that leads 
our sailors into daring enterprises is inspired by the Neo-Confucian 
doctrine, which teaches that to know is to do. The calmness with 
which our people have met the exigencies of a national crisis is a 
heritage from those disciples of Buddha who in the silence of the 
monastery meditated on change. All that is vital and representa- 
tive in our contemporary art and literature is the revivified expression 
of the national school, not imitation of European models. 
The volume is mainly historical, is written with scholarly confidence, and 
should not be overlooked by anyone interested in the subject. The Cen 
tury Co., New York. 


In the opening chapters of The Masquerader, Katherine Cecil 
TO THE Thurston introduces to each other two Englishmen just approach- 
OCCASION. ing middle age, who are so alike in feature, voice and every externa! 
as to be absolutely indistinguishable one from the other. One is an M. P., 
very wealthy by inheritance, husband of the beautiful ward of a great polit- 
ical leader, and a man from whom much had been expected. But morphia, 
whiskey and other vices have sapped his energy, and he feels himself unequal 
to the strain of his position. The other is a man who at twenty-five had 
found an expected eighty thousand a year dwindle to a certain four hundred, 
and had thereupon abandoned all hope of accomplishment. Chilcote, M. P., 
persuades Loder to personate him for brief intervals, while he relaxes. Loder 
does the great things which had been expected from Chilcote, while the 
latter, released. from the restraints of his position, goes rapidly down hill, 
and the book ends with Chilcote dead and Loder permanently in his place 
The story is crisply and vividly told, and will make any reader sit up and 
pay attention. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50 


RISING 


As Mary Imlay Taylor tells it in My Lady Clancarty, Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer was given in marriage at the age of eleven by an unscrupulous 
father to the Ear] of Clancarty, for the sake of his great estates. They part 
on the instant, and he, being of the Stuart faction, loses his estates and 
spends some years in Paris. Returning at peril of his neck, he finds his 
young wife a reigning toast, falls deeply in love with her, and wins her in 
spite ef every obstacle. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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The Italian Letters of a Diplomats Wife were written by Mary King 
Waddington to her mother and sister, during two trips to Italy, one in 
1880 and one in 1904. Daughter of Charles King, President of Columbia 
College, and wife of M. William Henry Waddington, who had just resigned 
the Premiership of France at the time of the first trip, Mme. Waddington 
had the entree to the most exclusive social circles. Her letters are entirely 
easy and unaffected—just an intimate day-by-day record of things done and 
persons met. That many of the persons met were personages of the first 
consequence will make the record of interest to many readers. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50 nei. 


As the result of a six months trip over “very nearly the entire United States” 
for the purpose of making “an investigation, as nearly complete as the brief 
time at command should permit, of the ideals and achievements of American 
women—in the professions, in municipal affairs, in the arts, and, above all, 
in the things home and things pertaining to home-making,” we have from 
Elizabeth McCracken The Women of America. The book is sympathetic 
and clever, but the subject does not seem to me to have been exhausted— 
though the lady who knows me best says that I do not know anything about 
it. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


The Business Career in Its Public Relations was delivered by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, as the first annual address in the 
Barbara Weinstock Lectureship on “The Morals of Trade,” University of 
California. It is now published with a preface by the founder of the lec- 
tureship, Harris Weinstock, of San Francisco—himself a notable proof that 
sucess in business need not dwarf a man as citizen or as intellectual or 
spiritual leader. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $1 net. 


That almost forgotten communistic experiment, the Icarian Colony, which 
took possession of Nauvoo, IIl., soon after the Mormons departed for the 
Promised Land, supplies the material for Katherine Holland Brown's Diane. 
The heroine is the ward of Pere Cabet, founder of the Colony, and her 
love story is interwoven with those dissensions which drove him broken- 
hearted from the community of his dreams. It is worth anybody's reading 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York $1.50. 


The six little Derrys who brighten up the pages of Helen Alliston are fan- 
tastically impossible, but very funny for all that. The main story is of a 
girl who tries to achieve literary success in London, living meanwhile as 
governess, companion, music teacher and so on. At the very end of the 
book she discovers that “it is etiquette that the wife should make the hus- 
band—happy!” John Lane, New York. $1.50. 


Vol. IX in the series of “Early Western Travels” is a reprint of James 
Flint’s Letters From America, “containing observations on the climate and 
agriculture of the Western States, the manners of the people, the prospects 
of emigrants, etc., etc.” The original edition was published in Edinburgh 
in 1822. It is a peculiarly discriminating and informing volume. The Ar- 
thur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O. $4 net. 


Notable among recent American novels is Robert Herrick’s The Common 
Lot. Its central theme is the blunting of conscience and the deterioration 
of character when ideals are undermined in the struggle for success. But the 
fact that the book has a powerful moral lesson need not deter the seeker for 
entertainment, for the story is deftly woven. The Macmillan Co, New 
York. $1.50. 
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The essays by James Huneker on Ibsen, Hauptman, Shaw, Sudermann, 
Maeterlinck and other dramatists, now published as Jconoclasts, originally 
appeared in the New York Sun, while Mr. Huneker was dramatic editor 
of that great newspaper. They are powerful studies by a man of tempera- 
ment and originality. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


F, Hopkinson Smith’s researches have led him to the conclusion that 
“at the bottom of every heart-crucible choked with life’s cinders there can 
almost always be found a drop of gold.” He gives some evidence in con- 
firmation in the stories collected under the title, At Close Range. They are 
good reading, too. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Of the six daughters of Denis Driscoll MacCormac O’Kavanagh, of the 
Keep, Glensaggatmore, County Kerry, five were fair and buxom, while the 
youngest was the ugly duckling. All the same she gives the title to Kather- 
ine Tynan’s Julia, and becomes the lovely Lady O’Kavanagh of Moyle before 
the story ends. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Under cover of an interesting story, Arthur Henry preaches some sound, if 
unorthodox, doctrines, in his first novel, The Unwritten Law. Some of its 
incidents will perhaps shock the immodestly modest, but its frankness is very 
far removed from real indecency. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Half a dozen excellent stories of political life, by Booth Tarkington, are 
published under the title, Jn the Arena...Mr. Tarkington has the advantage 
of being a successful player at the game of practical politics, as well as a 
keen observer. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50 


Seventeen stories of Vermont make up the bill of fare in Rowland E. 
Robinson’s Out of Bondage. They are quietly humorous, sympathetic and 
convincing. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los 
Angeles. $1.25. 


The Tomboy at Work, by Jeannette L. Gilder, is evidently autobiographical, 
and is more than commonly entertaining. Florence Scovel Shinn’s illustra- 
tions would alone be worth the price. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$1.25. 

The Wanderers, by Henry Rowland, has not the fibre of some of this 
author’s preceding work. But it is entertaining enough to give warrant for 
its existence. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Pottery-making as a fascinating home occupation is offered as the reason 
for Mary White’s How to Make Pottery. It is illustrated, and seems com- 
petent. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1 net. 


Che series of “Historic Highways of America,” by Archer Butler Hulbert, 
is now complete, Vol. 16 being devoted to a careful Index. The Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland. $2.50 net. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 








